


Squeezed for room? 

There’s no passenger squeeze 
in any Rambler, Headroom 
compares with, or exceeds, 
many costlier curs. The same 
for entrance room, hiproom, 
legroom. Why pay more than 
Rambler prices to get roomi 



Why feed a gas hog? 

Fed up with emptying your 
pockets to fill up a gas guzzler? 
The sparkling new American 
delivers its spirited perform- 
ance along with gas mileage 
that has topped every single 
economy run officially entered. 


Hardtops too high priced? 


Impress your friends with a new 
Rambler American hardtop. 
A car of such magnificent detail, 
it even has a ball-bearing ash- 
tray! Price? Far leas than you’d 
expect to pay for this beauty. 



Bugged by rattles? 

R, ambler’s Advanced Unit 
Con.s(ruction — now in the 
Rambler American, too — 
is the great racket-eraser of 
motordom. Strong, quiet. A 
car-building breakthrough! 



Bambler leads because Rambler listens 

Rambler listens to what you want in a car. Example: 
Rambler American for ’64. Exciting new hardtops, 
convertible, sedans, and station wagons. New ride, 
new full 6-pnssenger room, new ideas inside and out! 


EairaitoterM 

AMERICAN • CLASSIC 6 or V-8 • AMBASSADOR V-8 
Witch Iht Omni Kir« Show on CB$-TV. ll):0O-il DO p. M., CST, Wodi>*$iti|il 



1964 Rambler American 440-H Hardtop. Compact 
economy king with all-new beauty, room and ride. 
Bucket scats, console, and 138'hp Six are standard. 

Insist on more in ’64... go Rambler! 




Meet 

the Lufthansa 
Ski -Team 


who’ll make your European Ski Vacation the best ever! 



Our Skiing experts are 
slaiioned a( Lufthansa 
offices in all major 
American cities. They’re 
eager to help you with 
factual information on 
latest Alpine snow 
conditions, the best slopes, 
the right resorts and 
they’re well aware of 
what's economical, where's 
fun and what's bM for 
your own trip. 


Your Lufthansa Travel 
Agent will arrange details 
of our Jetlift 2-or-3'week 
package vacations to any 
preferred skiing area, and 
of course, reservations in 
pensions and hotels. 


The StewardeS!«_on your 
Flight, most likely skiers 
themselves, will help 
provide that special feeling 
of Gemutlichkeit which 
only Lufthansa can 
offer you. You'll be in 
cheerful, thoughtful hands 
from the start in our 
hospitable, comfortable 
Economy Class, and with 
the 21-day Excursion Fare 
in effect during the finest 
skiing season, your Jetlift 
ski-trip will be remarkably 
economical. 


Your Right Crew will 
be flying you on a 
direct flight to Munich 
from New York, with 
convenient connections to 
Zurich. You may also 
leave from Montreal, 
Chicago or San Francisco. 
(Lufthansa is also the 
easiest way to Innsbruck 
for the Winter Olympics.) 
Lufthansa's famous 
efficiency will provide 
smooth, serene flying in 
carefree comfort. 



To meet you in Munich, 
there'll be another Jetlift 
Ski Expert who'll put you 
aboard an immediate and 
exclusive bus transfer to 
the hotels of Kilzbuhel, 
who can help with the 
least expensive car rentals 
available in the Alpine 
region-or even air-taxis. 
Munich is the natural 
starting-point for most 
skiers who wish to 
follow- the trail of 
the finest Alpine snow 
conditions. 



In cooperation with your Travel Agent, Lufthansa’s Jetlift now offers this 
complete plan to smooth your way with expert skiing advice and service. 

With our Jetlift the idea of an Alpine ski-holiday becomes a whole lot simpler for you, whether 
you wish to ski in Austria, Germany or Switzerland. All the details are arranged for you, and 
you will have a smooth-running, well-planned vacation. Jetlift takes care of everything! It will 
repay you to call or see the Lufthansa Jetlift Ski-Expert nearest you, as well as your own Travel 
Agent. They'll work out a wonderful trip for you! And remember, our new “BudJet Bank Pay 
Later Plan" has the lowest credit rate ever, and you can take up to 2 years to repay. 



Quality in Air Travel 

LUFTHANSA 


95 ^ 

EASIEST WAY TO INNSBRUCK FOR THE WINTER OLYMPICS! 
January 29th-February 9th. 

LulthBnsa oilers Cirect eonneetions to Munich, the galeway 
to the Olympic games- ChecH the coupon lor lull inlormalioni 


R L I N E S LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES. 

410 Park Av«.. D*p| LI-13. N*w Vo'k 77. N.Y. 


Please send me 

G Complete Information on your Jetlift Ski-Vacalion Plan 
□ All the details and schedules of the ‘64 Olympics at Innsbruck. 


Name 

Address _ . ■ ..-Phone— 

City State. 

My Travel Agent is 


On TV see the world’s greatest golfers 
play the world’s greatest courses! 



11 top matches-Starting Jan. 19-EverySunday-NBC-TVin color 


See winners of the PCiA. U.S. Open, 
Ladies PGA. Masters and British 
Open play some of tlic most beauti- 
ful courses and toughest competitors 
in the worid. Picin now to enjoy the 
most fascinating golf you may ever 
see. Every week a different course, a 
different country . . . with local color 
and customs as part of the show. 


SCHEDULE “SHELL’S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF” 




BROADCAST 

PLAYERS 

LOCATION 

DATE 

Julius Boros 

Miguel Sala 

Country Club de Bogota (Colombia] 

Jan. 19 

Mickey Wright 

Brigitte Varangot 

Estoril (Portugal) 

Jan. 26 

Dave Marr 

Flory Van Oonck 

Royal Golf Course (Belgium) 

Feb. 2 

Gene Littler 

Eric Brown 

Gfeneagles (Scotland) 

Feb. 9 

George Knudson 

Stan Leonard 

Capilano. West Vancouver (Canada) 

Feb. 16 

Tony Lema 

Chen Ching-Po 

Fuji Golf Course, Kawana (Japan) 

Feb. 23 

Doug Sanders 

Juan Rodriguez 

Dorado Beach (Puerto Rico) 

Mar. 1 

Bobby Nichols 

Jacky Bonvin 

Crans-sur-Sierre (Switzerland) 

Mar. 8 

Dave Ragan 

Bob Charles 

Royal Lahaina Golf Course, Maui (Hawa 

I) War. 15 

Johnny Pott 

Kel Nagle 

Delhi Golf Club. New Delhi (India) 

Mar, 22 

Jack Nicklaus 

Sam Snead 

Pebble Beach ICalifornia] 

Mar. 29 


SHELU 


SHELL’S WONDERFUL WORLD OF GOLF 


SUNDAYS, 


NBC-TV, 4 PM EST, 3 PM CST. 2 PM MST, 4 PM PST. 

In Canada-CBC-TV— Sundays — 3:30 PM EST. 
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Next week 

WITH THE OLYMPICS only 
days off. members of ihc U.S. 
ski team move into linal tune- 
up races, hoping to improve the 
scandalously low seedings they 
were assigned for Innsbruck. 

THE WORLD BELOW \.Y\e sur- 
face of the Caribbean is the 
biggest tourist attraction in re- 
sonland- Coles Phinizy writes 
of a special spot: Fred Smith 
guides you to all the others. 

THE NEW WET SUITS for am 
phibious resort-goers are swim- 
suits that look even handsom- 
er wet than dry. They arc photo- 
graphed in the waters of Cozu- 
mel olT the coast of Mexico. 


O 1964 BY 


tNC. ALL lUUHTS RESERVLU. REEROOUCTION WITHOUT 


■ MISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED 


I 


LETTER EROM 


In publishing ihe memoirs of the late 
Jack (Doc) Kearns, which begin on page 
48 of this issue. Sports Illustrated 
has a multiple purpose. First, of course, 
we hope to entertain by recapturing 
an era in boxing that has yet to be sur- 
passed for gaudy excitement and light- 
ly taxed wealth, an era that was largely 
the creation of this most flamboyant 
of fight managers and his even more 
famous protege. Jack Dempsey. Then 
there is the story itself, a story that 
should be told, a story that Kearns 
chose to conceal until shortly before 
his death last year. Not always a pleas- 
ant tale, it is a talc of the times, and 
for every reader chilled by its revela- 
tions there will be others whose mem- 
ories arc provoked by the recollections 
it affords. Which brings us to our final 
purpose. We would like to suggest that 
boxing today, despite the evils that 
persist, is hardly so depraved as in the 
convoluted days of Doc Kearns. 

The problems that beset boxing — 
and Sports Illustrated has been his- 
torically concerned with their solution 
— arc, if anything, on the decrease, and 
the ones that remain bear little resem- 
blance to those of the '20s and early 
’30s. No longer are fighters accused of 
entering the ring with their fists en- 
hanced by yards of illegal bicycle tape 
or, as once happened, pieces of metal. 
Betting coups of the vast proportions 
that Kearns arranged are unknown 
today. And Kearns, who admits to a 
close working arrangement with Al 
Capone in Part II of his memoirs next 
week, personally lived long enough to 
see gangland control of the fight game 
begin to wither and die. Today a death 
in the ring is viewed not with apathy 
but with alarm: a grossly incompetent 
decision is a thing to be investigated 
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THE PUBEISHER 



rather than ignored: a mismatched 
fighter is often sent home rather than 
to the morgue. If perfection evades 
us still, at least we move forward. 

The main problem today is to pro- 
vide opportunities and incentives for 
boxers — attractive enough ones to 
bring good athletes into the sport. 
Whether the boxers now working are 
better or worse than the oldtimers is a 
question this magazine is not likely to 
decide. We know a thousand fans who 
say that Dempsey could have demol- 
ished Sonny Liston; we also know a 
boxing manager who, having viewed 
the films of virtually every famous 
heavyweight fight back to Corbett and 
Fitzsimmons, insists that only Jack 
Johnson belongs in Liston's class. But 
in the end — who knows? It is much 
more fun to read about Dempsey and 
Willard, about Mickey Walker and 
Harry Grcb — and then to lean back 
and reminisce. 

• 

For our cover reminiscence of the 
Dcmpscy-Willard fight we introduce a 
new artist in whom we think readers 
will see something of the tradition of 
George Bellows (1882-1925) and Regi- 
nald Marsh (1898-1954), who were as 
devoted to watching boxing as to paint- 
ing it. Baltimorean Joe Sheppard. 33, 
an instructor at the Maryland Institute 
of Art, was still unborn when Dempsey 
whipped Willard in 1919; he painted 
our cover after study of the jumpy 
movies of the fight. Sheppard admires 
Bellows, studied with Marsh and goes 
both of them one better: his favorite 
participant sport is boxing, When he 
isn’t painting or teaching, he can be 
found working out regularly with the 
welterweights at Mr. Mack Lewis' 
Gym on Baltimore’s Broadway. 
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COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB NOW OFFERS YOU 


ANY4 


of these exciting pre*recorded 4«track 

STEREO TAPES 



if you join the Club now and agree to purchase as few as 5 selections from the more than 150 to be offered in the coming 12 months 



90G0. Ramona, Ruby, 9047. “Brilliant per- 9006. AlLOt Wasn't 
Fascination. Mack formance ... lush . .. me Summer Short?. 
The Knife, 12 in all rich, "-Musical Amer. Marianna, etc. 



LERNER A LOEWE 

Cnmclot 

- r-, f uoJ-LnJl 

RICHARD BURTCW .1 
. iUUE ANDREWS 
■ ROBERT GOUIXT . 

andOfTi^aiudwty 


9038. “Superb. ..best 9025. “It soars and 
of many perform- swings ... a break- 
anees." -Wash Post through. “-Playboy 


9003. “Most lavish, 
beautiful musical; a 
triumph!''-Kilgallen 


9015. Be My Love, 
Unchained Melody. 
Volare, 12 in all 


9035. “Fierce impact 
and momentum."— 
H.Y. World-Telegram 



TONY 
BENNETT 

I Left My .Bjl 
Heart in 

San Francisco I 
Tender Is the Night 
Smile - 9 more 


9022. Also; Go Away 9031. A truly defin- 
Litlle Girl. Up on Itive cross-seclion of 
The Roof. etc. the great combos 


9058. Most eiciting 
and thrilling of all 
Beethoven concertos 


9028. Also: love for 
Sale. Candy Kisses, 
Marry Young, etc. 



9044-9045. Two-Tape Set (Counts As Two 
Selections.) “Zestful ... a powerful, vital 
statement!" HiFi/Stereo Review 


A FESTNAL OF MAKKES 


Match el the leieadsic 
Ameitcan Sahite 
Stars and Stupes Forever 


9006. Chances Are, 
Just Walking in The 
Ram. 12 m all 


9042. “Performances 
that really sparkle 
and glow, “-High Fid. 



9059. “Abundance of 
pulsing rhythms. 

St. Louis Globe Dem. 


9024. “Walloping en- 
sembles and stirring 
solos. -High Fid. 


9007. Also: Railroad 
Bill, Cotton Pickers' 
Song. Whistle, etc. 


9002. A show that's 
“perfectly wonder- 
lul!''-Ed Sullivan 




,„,1 d.op 1«« 


IF YOU ARE ONE OF THE FORTUNATE PEOPLE who own 4-1rack stereo 
tape playback epuipment, you know the thrill of the near-perfect 
tidelity, the unsurpassed sound of tape. Now you have an exceptional 
opportunity to build an outstanding collection of superb stereo tapes 
at great savings through ihe most generous offer ever made by the 
Columbia Stereo Tape Club! 

By loming now, you may have ANY FOUR of the magnificently 
recorded 4-tracl( stereo tapes described here - sold regularly by the 
Club for up to $39.80 - for only $5 98! 

TO RECEIVE YOUR 4 PRE-RECORDED STEREO TAPES FOR ONLY $5.9B 
— Simply fill in and mail tie coupon today. Be sure to indicate which 
Club Division best suits your musical taste: Classical or Popular. 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES Each month the Club's staff of music ex- 
perts chooses Outstanding selections for both Divisions These selec- 
tions are described in the Club Magazine, which you receive free 
each month. 

You may accept the mjnthly selection for your Division ... or 
take any of the wide variety of tapes offered in the Magazine to 
members of both Divisions ... or take no tape m any particular month. 

Your only membership obligation is to purchase 5 tapes from the 
more than 150 to be offered in the coming 12 months. Thereafter, 
you have no further obligation to buy any additional tapes . . . and 
you may discontinue your membership at any lime. 

FREE TAPES GIVEN REGULARLY. It you wish to continue as a member 
after purchasing five tapes, you will receive FREE -a 4-track 
stereo tape of your choice for every two additional tapes you buy. 

The tapes you want are mailed and billed to you at the regular 
Club price o1 S7.95 {occasional Original Cast recordings somewhat 
higher), plus a small mailing and handling charge. 

SEND NO MONEY Just mail the coupon todav to receive your four 
pre-recorded 4-track stereo tapes --ALL FOUR for only $5.98! 


IMPORTANT NOTE: All tapes Offered by the Club must be played on 
4-track steree play-back equipment. If your tape recorder does not 
play 4-track stereo tapes, you may be able to convert it simply and 
economically. See your local service dealer for complete details. 


COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB Terre Haute. Ind. 


SEND NO MONEY'-mail coupon to receive 4 topes for $5.S 


I COLUMBIA STEREO TAPE CLUB, Depl.424-3 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

I I accept your .special olTer and have written 
I .11 the boxes at the right the numbers of Che 
I 4 tape-- I would like to receive fnr $5 98. plus 
I a >.mBlI matltne and handlms charse I will 
I iilso receive tny self-threadina reel- FREE' 

I Enroll me In the lollowlni? Division of the 
I Club: 

I □ CLASSICAL □ POPULAR 

I I 'inrferstanri that I may select tapes from 
I Diii.sion t n»ree tn purchase five s 

r than 159 to be o 
month.s. at the regi 


iiJon.s from the r 


u ailablf oiilv n'ltfiin 


SEND ME 
THESE FOUR 
TAPES 
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DRY RUN 


CLEAN SWEEP 


Shaving a drag? The problem can be facial oils and perspiration. 
Absorb them with Remington's specially formulated SHAVING 
POWDER STICK. It insures a faster, slicker shave. And it won’t go 
to pieces when you rub it on. Never cracks, crumbles or spills. 
Only $1.00 gets you the REMINGTON' SHAVING POWDER STICK. 
Why get stuck without one? 

KKIVIINCTTON SHAVING POWDER STICK 

Product el REMINGTON ELECTRIC SHAVER, RRIOGEPORT 2, CONN. 


A college basketball quiz to tease the 
memory and mcrease the knowledge 
of casual fans and armchair experts 


? What player scoreil the most points in a 
sinu/e game during the 1963 season? {The 
questions in this qiiis refer only to major- 
college records.) 

• Jim Rjiyl of Indiana made 56 points (23 
field goals, 10 foul shots) against Michigan 
State. 

? Frank Selvy of Furman holds the record for 
the best single-season scoring orerage {41.7 
points a game in 1954). Who had the highest 
average last season? 

• Nick Werkman, a junior at Seton Hall, 
averaged 29.5 points a game (650 points in 
22 games) and was followed closely by Har- 
ry Kramer, a junior at NYU, with a 29.3 
average. It was the first time in 10 years that 
the national scoring champion did not av- 
erage at least .30 points a game. Art Hey- 
man of Duke, playing in 30 games, scored 
the most points — 747. 

? Who ii'a.t the best foul shooter in collegi- 
ate history? 

• Tom Boyer of Arkansas made 93.3% (125 
of 134) of his frcc-throw attempts in 1962 
(only player ever to go over 90''; ). Last sea- 
son he sank 9I.3't (147 of 161 ) of his free 
throws to become the first to win the nation- 
al title in two successive seasons. He also set 
a record when he made 44 foul shots in a 
row over a four-game period la.st year. And 
in three years of play Boyer missed only 38 
of 353 attempts, for still another record. 

? Paul Silas of Creighton had the most re- 
bounds [557) and the best average a game 
[20.6) last season. Has anyone grabbed more 
rebmnuh or had a better average in a sin- 
gle .season? 

• Yes. Walter Dukes of Seton Hall had 734 
rebounds in 1953, and Cliailie Slack of 
Marshall holds ilvi record for the best aver- 
age (26.4 a game in 1955). 

? Cincinnati, which allowed an average of 
52.9 points a game to be scored against it, 
had the best defensive team in the coaniry last 
season. Was its record the best in the past 
decade? 

• No. Santa Clara (18 9) held its opponents 
to an average of 48.7 points a game in 1961. 
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CHA-CHA-CHA, 

SANGAREE 

& DUTY FREE 

Trinidad/Puerto Rico/The Virgin Islands 



by Peter Griffith 

These three easy-to-reach Caribbean 
islands are as different from each other as 
they are from home. Puerto Rico blends 
old-world Spanish charm with modern lux- 
ury in a most unusual way. Trinidad brings 
East and West together to produce a poly- 
glot culture like no other on earth. St. 
Thomas is a combination of playground 
and happy bargain-hunting ground that’s 
truly unique. Different islands? Very! But, 
with one thing in common — each has a 
glamorous Hilton Hotel waiting to serve 
you in the grand manner. Air-conditioned 
comfort. Tasteful, modern decor. Excellent 
local and international cuisine. 



Every day a Carnival in Port*of-Spain 
You know ifs Carnival the instant you see 
the new upside-down Tnnidad Hilton built 
on the side of a hill. You enter at the top, 
past the shopping arcade — and go down 
to your room. From your terrace all Port- 
of-Spain. With its bustling harbor and the 


sea beyond, is spread before you. Relax 
beside the pool, as a waiter serves up an 
East Indian curry. Wash it down with a 
delectable Creole drink called Sangaree. 
And all around you is Carnival. In the steel 
drums echoing off the mountains. In the 
rhythm of feet on Frederick Street. In the 
naughty words of a Calypso song. No won- 
der! Mix the peoples of Europe. Africa, the 
Middle East, India and China. And what 
happens? Everyone celebrates everyone 
e/se's holidays? Join the Carntvaf at the 
Trinidad Hilton Rooms start at $16 a day, 
single, $21 double. 

Latin Tempos & Luxurious Living 
at San Juan 

On a lush 17-acre beach-front estate, (he 
Caribe Hilton is unquestionably the center 
of San Juan social life. With so many land 
and water sports, smart shops and exciting 
restaurants at hand, ifs difficult to tear 
yourself away for sightseeing. But you are 
only 2V2 mi es from the center of Old San 
Juan, and you really should wander the 
narrow, cobblestone streets, Practice your 
Spanish as you search for such historic 
landmarks as the Plaza de Colon, El Morro 
Fortress, and La Fortaleza. Then, back for 
an unforgettable evening at the Club 
Caribe. with its fabulous food, top-name 
entertainers, and throbbing Latin rhythms 
(or dancing Rooms at the Caribe Hilton 
start at $24 a day, single, $29 double. 




Paradise on a Mountain Top 
in St. Thomas 

High on a mountain, with a fabulous view 
of the islands, the Virgin Isle Hilton has 
everything you need for the island vacation 
of your life. Sapphire seas, perfect for sail- 
ing, skiing, snorkeling (the U.S. Navy frog- 
man school is here). White velvet beaches, 
made for picnics, sheli-collectmg, sunbath- 
ing You’ll bask by the beautiful salt water 
pool — then explore picturesque Charlotte 
Amalie, where ghosts of buccaneers stalk 
the twisted streets. Load up on tree-port 
loot right in the hotel's own Danish arcade. 
(In the Virgin Islands your duty-free allow- 
ance is doubled to $200.) When the sun 
goes down, sip exotic tropical potions in 
the Foolish Virgin Bar, watch turtle races 
in the pool, dme in the Patio-by-Torchlight, 
dance the limbo in the Pavillion-Under-The- 
Stars. Name it, ifs yours at the Virgin Isle 
Hilton, where rooms start at $27 a day. sin- 
gle, $42 double (Modified American Plan). 

Put some color in your life. Write for our 
beautiful brochures to Peter Griffith, Hilton 
Hotels International, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York 22, N. Y. For reservations, see 
your travel agent or call any Hilton Hotel 
or Hilton Reservation Office (see phone 
book), At all Hilton International Hotels, 
charges can be paid for on your Carte 
Blanche Credit Card or Hilton Credit Iden- 
tification Card 


GO INTERNATIONAL. ..WITH ALL THE COMFORTS OF HILTON 
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The long and short of air travel 

Maybe you think modern air travel is crossing an ocean or a continent during dinner at 30,000 feet. 
That it is. But it's something else, too, a tot closer to home. Modern air travel is flying Allegheny between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh . . . Boston and Bridgeport . . . Erie and Detroit . . .Trenton and Washington. 
It's earning an hour here for business, saving an hour there for fun. It’s convenient round-trip 
schedules . . . comfortable planes that let you relax . . . tow fares that make driving a false economy. 
Flying makes long trips short trips. Allegheny makes short trips make sense. 

AIUGHCNY AimiES 

YOUR AIR COMMUTER SERVICE IN 12 BUSY STATES 
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SCORECARD 


WAR OF THE INITIALS 

The Basketball Federation of the United 
States of America (BFUSA) clearly out- 
did f(s bitter riva/, Che Amaccur Athlet- 
ic Union, in schedule-making for for- 
eign teams. To meet Peru’s best play- 
ers, BFUSA scheduled such opponents 
as Pittsburgh, Penn State, Iowa State, 
Wichita, Kansas Stale, Bradley and Okla- 
homa State. Best the AAU could do for 
the Italian national team was to provide 
opponents like Marion-Kay of Brown- 
stone. Ind., Georgia Southern, Troy 
State of Alabama, Gallaudet of Wash- 
ington, D.C, and Glassboro (N.J.) State. 

The AAU struck back. Us executive 
director. Colonel Donald Hull, wrote 
to universities on the Peru team’s sched- 
ule, threatening that athletes who play 
against the Peruvian team will auto- 
matically suspend themselves from fur- 
ther AAU and international competi- 
tion, including the Olympics. Wichi- 
ta’s Dave Stallworth and Kansas Stale’s 
Willie Murrell, among others, arc Olym- 
pic possibilities. The AAU claims ju- 
risdiction over competition between U .S. 
teams and foreign “national" teams. The 
BFUSA holds that the Peruvian team 
is not “national" in the sense that a 
country’s Olympic team is national, 
though most of its players will, in fact, 
represent Peru in Tokyo. 

This is, of course, a disguised renewal 
of the boring war between the AAU and 
the NCAA. There were encouraging 
signs of a possible era of belter feeling 
between the two organizations last week, 
however. The late President John F. 
Kennedy stepped into the AAU-NCAA 
row and obtained a truce through the 
good services of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. We hope President Lyndon 
Johnson will not have to follow his pre- 
decessor’s example. 

NO KEEP, NO SCORE 

The nation marveled at Navy’s goal-line 
stand against the University of Texas, 
when the Texans all but scored a fifth 
touchdown in the final minute at the 
Colton Bowl. What television announc- 
ers did not report was that the Texas 


team by that time was a mishmash of 
third-, fourth- and fifth-stringers. Coach 
Darrell Royal had told them, "Every- 
body who hasn’f p/ayed. go in and pick 
a spot." Everybody did. among them 
Mickey Riggs, a nonscholarship senior 
who earned his keep by serving food to 
the other Longhorns in the dining hall. 

With a first down on Navy’s one-yard 
line. Royal exclaimed, "Man, we got a 
tackle playing center and a guard play- 
ing tackle, and I don’t know what else.” 
Two plays failed. To himself, but as if 
Marvin Kristynik, third-team quarter- 
back, might hear him through extrasen- 
sory perception. Royal said, “26 Keep," 
a play in which Kristynik would fake to 
the fullback but keep the ball for an 
end run. “That will score,” Royal said. 
"You have 40 seconds,” a bystander 
pointed out. "Why don’t you send the 
play in?" "I want to sec what he’ll do," 
Royal replied. 

Kristynik, a sophomore who will re- 
place Duke Carlisle next season, was 
making up his own mind. He did not 
call 26 Keep, and Texas did not score 
again. 

BIKE'S PEAK 

Puffed but proud, Australian mountain 
climbers visiting New Zealand knocked 
off 7,000-foot Mt. Rollcston in the South- 
ern Alps last week. They knew it had 
been climbed many times before and 
half expected that they would find signs 
of other people’s ascents at the top. 
They did not, however, expect to dis- 
cover. on the highest, snow-covered 
crag, a bicycle. It would have been im- 
possible for anyone to carry it up, let 
alone ride it, but there it was. 

The prevailing theory is that the bike 
has something to do with the New 
Zealand Alpine Club’s training school 
for young mountaineers, which is situ- 
ated at the foot of Rollcston. The 
assumption is that the bicycle was taken 
apart at the foot of the mountain, car- 
ried up in parts by several young moun- 
taineers and reassembled. 

Now the police have on their hands 
a report of a found bicycle. Will the 


constabulary climb Rollcston, recover 
the bike and attempt to find its rightful 
owner? Chances arc the constabulary 
will not. 

TRAINING TABLE, 1964 

The nation’s athletic trainers are in for 
a nasty jar. They have been feeding their 
athletes all wrong, according to Dr. War- 
ren Guild of Lexington, Mass. Instead of 
serving the performer a thick, juicy steak 
before a match, says Dr. Guild, feed him 
pie, spaghetti, wafilcs, pancakes and all 
such slarchy stuff. 

Dr. Guild should know. He is a vice- 
president of the American College of 
Spiorts Medicine and senior associate in 
medicine at Boston's Peter Bent Brig- 
ham Hospital. Each morning he runs 
eight to 12 miles, and he has competed 
in a variety of road races, including 
several Boston Marathons. 

The Guild theory is that of the three 
basic kinds of food— fat, starch and 
protein— starch is best for the athlete’s 
preperformance meal, since its residue of 
acid is easily eliminated, just by breath- 
ing. The same applies to fat, except that 
it hangs around in the stomach too long. 



But proteins give off their acid through 
the kidneys. 

“An athlete’s kidneys shut down when 
heexercises,” Dr. Guild explains. "When 
the kidneys aren’t working, he doesn’t 
gel rid of the acid." 

A proper menu, he said, might be 
made from a combination of some of 
the following; 

Macaroni, .spaghetti, bread, crackers, 
pancakes, waffles, rice, pie, fruit juice, 
honey, clear candy, baked and boiled 

conlinutd 
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SCORECARD ...ntihunt 

potatoes, fruits and squash. "An athlete 
must have liquids hefbre a game because 
he sweats so much,'* the doctor says. "To 
get salt and liquid together in one com- 
bination. I'd recommend bouillon. 

"Coaches and trainers do a wonderful 
job getting players ready for a game, but 
they don't know ntuch about nutrition. 
There are about 50 deaths a year in 
sports. Half of them are due to injuries, 
the other half are from eshausiion. If 
we can reduce the toll of eshausiion 
fatalities by scientilic methods, then we 
arc making considerable progress." 

Cancel that sirloin. Spaghetti, please 
ansi no meatballs. 

HO COMRUTERS NEEDED 

Occasional si.sitors to horse tracks, dog 
tracks and jai alai frontons often are 
confused by the lickle flicker of the 
pari-niutucl odds board. Most of them 
do not know — until the board flashes it 
- how much they are owed on a win- 
ning ticket. Now the Miami Jai Alai 
Fronton has done something about the 
matter. It has thrown away the odds 
board and is posting the actual amount 
of dollars a lucky bettor would get 
back from a S2 wager. Thus, instead 
of reporting odds of 5 to I. the hoard 
flashes 12 (he S2 bet plus SIO winnings. 

The system has been in operation 
since Christmas .md has prosed popular 
with most fronton patrons, so much 
so that Richard 1. Berenson. fronton 
president, expects it to be copied by 
other frontons and even tracks. He 
surveyed dog-track fans a few' months 
ago and discovered that at least 75' , 
did not know how much money they 
would receive for a wager. Most forgot 
to include the S2 investment. 

But the system is not 100', popular. 
"It takes all the suspense out of w in- 
ning." one fan wailed. 

COMPETITOR 

When Mrs. Chester A. Phillips was 50 
years old she look up golf because her 
husband, who teaches at the .State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, interested her in the 
game. I asl fall Mrs. Phillips won the 
women's championship of the Flks 
Country Club in Iowa City. That was a 
few weeks before her S4th birthday. 

"J hadn't been playing good golf all 
summer." Mrs. Phillips recalled the other 
day. "But match play is dilfercnt. and 
this was match play. I won it on the last 
hole by one stroke.” 
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I'hc course is nine holes, and she goes 
around in the mid-4t)s or lower, carrying 
her own live-club bag. Putting is her 
strongest point. 

•Mrs. Phillips has played golf in every 
slate except Maine. Alaska and Hawaii, 
and her husband has played in all but 
the two new ones. How does she contc 
out when she plays against her husband? 

"1 don't heat him.” she replied. 

But she didn't say she couldn't. 

THE VULNERABLES 

There was a time when National Hockey 
League goalies faced the flying pucks 
without masks and even more osten- 
tatiously — without substitutes. But times 
and hockey have changed. "The way the 
game is played today.” says Chicago 
Manager Tommy Ivan, "goal-tending is 
just too big a job for one man." The onlv 
goalie in the league to play every game 
this season is Ed Johnston of the Bos- 
ton Bruins. He is also one of the very 
few who does not wear a mask. 

Aging Johnny Bower, who used to 
man the nets for the Maple Leafs all by 
himself, now shares the chore with Don 
Simmons. "It's good for both of us." 
says Simmons, "and we prolong our 
careers.” 

Despite Cilenn Hall's standing as top 
goalie in the league, Chicago relieves him 
regularly with young Denis DeJordy. 
Terry Sawchuk and Roger Cro/ier fol- 
low each other in and out of the Detroit 
nets like men caught in a rcvolvingdoor. 
Even Jacques Plante, the original masked 
marvel, and Gump Worsley. whose turn- 
about between New York and Montreal 
was the talk of the season's start, have 
been forced to share their nets. What 
with the asthma that plagues him when- 
ever things go hadly. and occa.sional 
less psychosomatic cotnplaints, Plante 
has five times yielded up his place in 
the New York nets to (idles Villemurc. 
.And as lor the Ciumper — ever since a 
pulled hamstring put him out of action 
in October, his place has been so firmly 
taken in Montreal by Charlie Hodge 
that Gump and not his rcpiaccmeni is 
DOW the subsljime. One way or another, 
these days, goal-tending is an insecure 
kind of a Job. lilled with uncertainties. 

STILL ROOTING 

I'he Si. Louis Browns Fan Club of Chi- 
cago. which refuses to admit that the 
Browns ceased to exist 1 0 years ago. held 
its annual meeting in a Rush Street sa- 
loon the other night and with solemn, 
liquid rites chose Roy Sievers of the Phil- 


adciphia Phils as the 1963 Si. Louis 
Brown of the Year. Of the six former 
Browns still active in the major leagues 
last year. Sievers had the highest hatting 
average (.240). drove in the most runs 
(S2 ) and played in the most games (138), 

Since the end of the season, most of 
the old Browns have faded away. Vic 
Wert/ (Detroit and Minnesota) retired. 
Bob Turley is a Boston coach. Sherm 
Lollar a Baltimore coach. The Yankees 
released Dale Long. (Long was a leading 
ciint}idiHi.‘for Brow;) of the Year because, 
as second-string bullpen catcher for the 
Yanks, he earned as much as some bull- 
pen coaches.) 

The other Brow ns still around are Don 
Larsen (San Francisco) and, of course. 
Sievers. When these arc gone the club 
may establish a Brown Hall of Fame, 
just to stay in action, The spirit of the 
club is best expressed in the words of 
one gently swaying member. “The St. 
Lot/fs Browns wi/l ri.se again," he .said. 

HOLDUP 

Just before the Davis Cup matches. Bob 
Kcllcher. captain of a U.S. team that 
was hurting for money, acknowledged 
receipt of S2,200 from the Tiipperware 
company of Orlando. Fla., a subsidiary 
of Rexall Drug & Chemical Co. Tupper- 
ware President Hamer Wilson had been 
a five-letter man in high school in Win- 
side. Neb. and starred as a niifer for Ne- 
braska State — all in Depression days. 

"1 learned then what it was not to 
have enough money to outfit an athletic 
team.” Wilson explained. 

When Australian newspapers reported 
the team’s shortage of money, Wilson 
telephoned Justin Dan. president of 
Rexall. and suggested that Tupperware 
make a contribution. Could Dart re- 
fuse? Hardly, He had been an all-BigTen 
guard at Northwestern. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Red Auerbach. Boston Celtics coach, 
on how' he tried to stop Oscar Robertson : 
“I told my players to hold their hands 
as high as possible and spread their fin- 
gers wider apart to get more reach. So 
Oscar shot between their fingers." 

• Larry Morris, of the Chicago Bears, 
on reports he planned to quit football: 
“You gotta quit every year to get a 
raise." 

• Dick Stuart. Red Sox slugger, explain- 

ing to a traffic cop on January 2 why he 
still had 1963 license plates on his car: 
“Well, 1 had such a good year, I didn't 
want to forget it." end 
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Money As You Like It. 

More than 50 years ago we recognized the public need for 
flexible life insurance. Mutual Benefit Life then created a 
forward-looking option that has been of immense help to our 
beneficiaries. It gives the beneficiary of an MBL policy the 
right to receive a steady income— guaranteed for life — rather 
than a lump sum settlement. Today, along with our “Seven 
Significant Benefits/’ we’re still advancing new flexible 
options and the most liberal income plans. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY • NEWARK, NEW JERSEY • SINCE 1845 
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RUN TO A 
TITLE 

Led by a fleet Lincoln, San Diego's fast Chargers 
raced through and around the Boston Patriots to 
win the AFL championship by GILBERT ROGIN 


T he inhabitants of San Diego arc in the habit of re- 
minding visitors that their city is a depressed area, 
but after the San Diego Chargers overwhelmed the Boston 
Patriots 51-10 for the American Football League cham- 
pionship last Sunday in Balboa Stadium, there was lit- 
tle to support this contention, particularly in the uproari- 
ous Charger dressing room. 

"They may be the champions of the world." boomed 
Defensive End Earl Faison, referring to the Chicago Bears 
of the other league, "but we are the champions of the 
un-i-versc." 

"Sixty-four's a good year," said End Dave Kocourek. 
appraising the label on a bottle of California champagne. 
"You know, this stuff may be 20 minutes old. at that." 

And. inevitably. George Pernicano. a San Diego restau- 
rateur who has a small piece of the team and an enormous 
mustache that is insured (against what? fire? theft?) for S50. 
000 by Lloyd's of London, was dragged under a shower. 

Inevitably, too. the game proved quite a contrast to the 
National Football l.eague championship contest the week 
before, which took place in meat-locker weather. For a 
starter, the temperature in San Diego was 71®. the sun was 
brightly shining and the explanation of the officials' signals 
in the game program was acted out by a southern Cali- 
fornia cupcake in short shorts. The NFl. game was a grind- 
ing and ponderous clash that was ehuracteriaed us a de- 
fensive struggle, but because of the II® cold was just as 
much a show of offensive ineptitude. (Incidentally, both 
team presidents at the AFL playoff. Bill Sullivan of the 
Patriots and Barron Hilton of the Chargers, are in favor of 
playing the AFL title game in a neutral southern city if it 
turns out that it would otherwise occur in the frozen North. ) 
Lacking the dramatic virtues of the NFL title game, the 

cnnilitiieil 

With his flanks protected and Ron Mix (74) leading the way. 
Keith Uneoin sets oft on the kind of run that ruined Boston. 
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RUN FOR A TITLE comi.mril 

ATI 's was a brilliant exhibition of pro- 
fessional football as it should be per- 
formed- by the winning team. Although 
Fullback Keith l.incoln. the virtually 
unanimous choice for the game's most 
valuable player- he gained a record 206 
yards in 13 rushes, caught seven passes 
for 123 yards, completed his only pass 
for a 20-yard gain and scored two touch- 
downs — played wonderfully well. San 
Diego's victory was. in truth, a result o1 
first-rate planning by Coach Sid Gill- 
man and near-perfect execution by the 
entire team, from Quarterback Tobin 
Rote alt the way down the line. 

The championship game was billed as 
a battle between the Patriots’ league- 
leading defense and the Chargers' 
league-leading offense. The heart of 
Boston's defense, which in two games 
threw- opposing nuarterbacks for more 
than l(K) yards in losses while they were 
attempting to pass, is a tough and re- 
sourceful rush. Defensive End Larry 
Eisenhaucrcallsit Ban the Bomb. Boston 
has. at last count. 65 different rushes. It 
aticmpls to use 25 or 30 for each game. 
These range from what are called “weak 
cats.” when only one linebacker may go 
in, to "mad dog,” to “total blitz,” 
an awesome stampede by eight men, in- 
cluding a safely who has cheated up to 
the line. After one total blitz a prostrate 
ATI. quarterback said, “I swear there 
was a guy wearing a cocked hat riding 
a horse come in and nearly trampled me." 

Gillman and his offensive line coach. 
Joe Madro. had to find a way to neutral- 
ize Boston's formidable rushes and to 
confuse whatever pass defenders re- 
mained, But the rush leads to cither feast 
or famine. If it docs not succeed, the op- 
position can break away on a long run 
or pass, and it is goodby, Katy. It is an 
axiom of football that you cannot de- 
fense the entire field. 

Tlic two major tricks that Gillman 
had in his meticulous three-page game 
plan were the East formation and a man 
in motion. The man in motion, who was 
usually Paul Lowe, the running halfback, 
wreaked havoc with the Boston defense 
as early as the second play from scrim- 
mage. With the ball on the San Diego 
40, Lowe went in motion for the first 
time: not a step and jog, but a quick 
motion. The Patriots were in dogging 
formation and Lowe’s unexF>ccted ma- 
neuver pulled End Bob Dee off side. Dee 
jumped back, but the Patriot lineback- 
ers practically fell down trying to regain 


their balance. Lincoln surged through 
the disorganized Boston line, running 
56 yards before he was hauled down. 
San Diego scored the first of its seven 
touchdowns two plays later. 

The Boston defense was further dis- 
rupted by tlie East formation. Normal- 
ly. Lance Alworth, the flanker back, 
plays outside Tight End Kocourck on 
the strong side of the line, while Split 
End Don Norton is. well, split out to 
the other side. In the East formation, 
however, Kocourek became, in effect, a 
weak-side tight end on one extremity of 
the offensive line, while Alworth and 
Norton were split out togerlwr on the 
opposite end. As Kocourek said: “The 
purpose was to try to get the strong-side 
safety. Ross O'Hanlcy, who normally 
plays me, on either .Alworth or Noiton. 
[Unbeknownst to the Chargers, the Pa- 
triots were not playing man-to-man but 
trying to hide a zone defense: and thus 
do ignorant armies clash by night.] 
O'Hanlcy is a good tackier but he is 
used to covering the slower, big men. 
This and the man in motion was planned 
to bring what Gillman calls Boston's 
'old ladic.s’ up to the line as defensive 
ends. They are old ladies because, though 
they're good cover men, they're too 
light to play defensive end.” Indeed, on 
several occasions. Boston wound up 
with two old ladies — Dick Kelt and Bob 
Suci — on the line. 

The defense also came up with a new 
wrinkle for Boston. “We shifted a mid- 
dle linebacker and an outside lineback- 
er to the weak side where they could 
stunt," said Linebacker Paul Maguire. 
“Boston never did adjust to it. They 
tried to go over the line with their check- 
off passes, but we were reading their 
checks pretty good." 

Indeed, the San Diego red-dogging 
stole the show from Boston's famed and 
manifold rush. Babe Parilli. the harried 
Patriot quarierback. lost 42 yards at- 
tempting to pass. In two successive in- 
stances in the second quarter, Ernie 
Ladd and Earl Faison hit Parilli for 
losses of II and lO yards respectively, 
and gave him the experience of being sal 
on by 573 pounds of lineman as well. 

“It's asking our defense a lot to keep 
San Diego as low as wc did in the regu- 
larsca.son ()7-l3 and 7-6]," .said Boston 
Coach Mike Holovak before the game. 
"For us to win wc have to score quite a 
bit, if that's possible." It wasn't. Parilli 
passed creditably enough, but the Bos- 
ton running game was pathetic. Its long- 
est gainer was sub Quarterback Tom 


Ycwcic's l4-yard dash for his life. This 
lack of running can be explained, how- 
ever, by the loss of Fullback Larry Gar- 
ron, Boston’s leading ground-gainer, 
who suffered a slight concussion in the 
second quarter and appeared for only 
one play thereafter. His running mate. 
Ron Burton, who had been out the en- 
tire season after major surgery fora rup- 
tured disc, was, perhaps, a step and a 
half slower than he used to be and never 
got away. Maybe Burton, who doubles 
as a stockbroker, made his best move of 
the weekend when he advised; “Now is 
the time to buy good solid issues. I am 
recommending life-insurance stocks." 
He did not say anything about the stock 
of the American League Professional 
Football Team of Boston, Inc., herein- 
after known as die Patriots, whose non- 
voting stock is publicly held. Good 
thing. The value of that stock — about S5 
a share — has no bearing on the firm's li- 
nancial standing, but fluctuates accord- 
ing to wins and losses. 

To all purposes, the game was over 
early in the first period when Boston 
showed it was unable to solve either the 
San Diego offen.se or defen.se. On San 
Diego’s second scries of plays the re- 
markable Lincoln got off a 67-yard run 
on a pitchout from Tobin Rote, the an- 
cient vagabond (Rice. Green Bay. De- 
troit, Toronto, San Diego), who has 
what Gillman calls “a beautiful feeling 
for the game." This was another play 
from the East formation, and O'Hanlcy 
was lured away from the flow of the play 
by Kocourck. The Patriots made a game 
of it briefly when, following a 49-yard 
pass from Parilli to Gino Cappciletti, a 
direct descendant of the Capulets, who 
played the Montagues in the Verona 
Bowl, Garron went in from .seven yards 
out. But the Chargers retaliated on a 
lovely sweep by Paul Lowe on which er- 
udite All-League Tackle Ron Mix, who 
got the only most valuable player vote 
that Lincoln did not. made three blocks. 
“I think.” Mix explained, rather shame- 
facedly. “two were on the same man." 
Lowe's run. on which he went around 
his right end and then weaved up the 
middle of the field, was for 58 yards 
and was a good example of the differ- 
ence in running styles between him and 
Lincoln. Lincoln, who weighs nearer 1 90 
than his program weight of 212, is a 
brutal, onc-speed runner along the lines 
of Green Bay’s Jim Taylor, while Lowe 
artfully glides hither and yon at vari- 
ous speeds. 

Lincoln attributes a great deal of his 
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success ihis season to the isometric exer- 
cises of Alvin Roy (SI. Sept. 16). San 
Diego's strength coach. According to 
Roy, “The C hargers may not be the best 
football team to ever step on the grid- 
iron, but Jhcy’re the slrongcsi," Roy. 
who has also helped Cireen Bay's Taylor, 
says that Lincoln has Jim's speed and 
moves but is two years behind him in 
strength development, especially in the 
legs. Me adds, however, that Lincoln is 
60'',' stronger than he was last year. 

.Although the I’airiois scored again in 
the second quarter on a 15-yard field 
goal by Cappciletti. the Chargers domi- 
nated the rest of the game in such com- 
pelling fashion that Lance .Alworth was 
nonchalantly taking home movies from 
the sidelines during the waning moments. 

Thus ended the .AIL season. The slow, 
light Patriots scrambled into their first 
title game, and the Chargers, who had a 
dismal season in 1962 after sufTering a 
slew of injuries, won their first cham- 
pionship game in three tries. 

It was. on the whole, a successful year 
for the league, its fourth in business. At- 
tendance was up 10' ; to 12' , . and gate 
receipts, with a higher scale at Boston 
and Kansas City, rose some .^0' , . Next 
year, with a new stadium in New York 
and 7.600 additional sideline scats in 
Buffalo, promi.ses to be ev’cn belier. 
Looking ahead to 1965, Houston gets 
the world's first indoor football field 
(air conditioned, yet ). and by 1966 Oak- 
land's new stadium coufd be completed. 

indeed, the only team that may not be 
playing on a big-league field in the fore- 
seeable future is the Chargers. In a way, 
perhaps. San Diego does not deserve 
Us champions. There were only about 
27.000 in the 34.500-capacity Balboa 
Stadium for the title game, although 
30,127 was announced. But there are 
mitigating circumstances. Aside from 
that problem of being a depressed area 
where people think ahoui the SS and 
S5 cost of seats, half the town eoiild see 
the game on TV from Los Angeles, there 
are only 14,000 scats between tlie goal 
lines, and 49-year-okl Balboa Stadium 
IS called the rock pile the patrons sit 
on concrete steps. 

There is talk about a new stadium for 
San Diego, but Piesidcni Hilion doesni>l 
sound too hopeful. He talks, instead, 
about a new TV contract putting his still 
unprofitable enterprise into the black. .A 
champion-ship team that can put on the 
kind of da^^li^g show that Lincoln and 
company did on Sunday deserves to be 
in the black. end 





Cfysrgers' exp/osivt power is seen in this S8-yare/ ran by Lowe ( 73), who appears to be trapped. 


But he cuts sharply to the sidelines to get behind blocker Mix (74), who takes out Suci (71). 


Then, turning in again. Lowe heads for a hole between the last defenders and goes on to score. 


FIVE TALL STRANGERS 
SHOOT ’EM UP 

Little Davidson still rates high academically, and now it also has the 
only undefeated major college team in the South by BOB OTTUM 


I n the familiar, classic scene the tall 
stranger — really William S. Hart- 
clcans out the barroom. He shoots u[ a 
few had 'uns, clonks some others over 
the head vsith a pistol barrel and slugs 
the rest with a line right cross to the jaw. 
Then, with bodies piled up to his bool 
lops, be looks around with steel-eyed 
speculation at any would-be challengers. 
Today, five tall strangers to the national 
basketball ratings are repeaiingihc scene, 
with everything but the piano accompa- 
niment, in the unlikely locale of David- 
son. N.C. Opponents' bodies are piled 
to the tops of their sweat socks already. 

Davidson's tall, clean<ut straight 
shooters make up the most surprising 
team in the nation. Not all the victims 
in their list of credits are of star caliber, 
but laced through it arc a suflicicnt num- 
ber to indicate that a new- basketball 
power is in the ascendancy. Until last 
Saturday night Davidson had beaten 
Mampden-Sydney, Wake Korcst, St. Jo- 
seph's, Ohio State (by 22 points), Jack- 
sonville, Furman. East Carolina. Penn- 
sylvania and Princeton. And then on 
Saturday Davidson took the measure of 
the Southern Conference's longtime 
leader. West Virginia. 93-82. 

The game was played in the Charlotte 
(N.C.) Coliseum before 11.666 specta- 
tors, including two charter busloads of 
Davidson-come-lately fans from Win- 
ston-Salem. They spurned their own 
Wake Korest-Clemson game right at 
home and the Notre Dame-North Caro- 
lina game in nearby Greensboro to come 
the 70 miles to see Davidson in action. 
More than 600 were turned away at the 
doors, a record for the Coliseum. 

Davidson had never beaten West Vir- 
ginia before, and they have been playing 
since 1952. The Wildcats did it this 
time with a press-awhilc. run-awhile. 
frce/c-awhile strategy, just the sort of at- 
tack a team might put together when it 
IS not quite certain which will work. But 
It need not have been that complicated. 


Davidson's speedsters ended the game 
doing to West Virginia what they did to 
the season's other victims: they ran 
them down. 

Oscar-winning basketball and the I- 
can-lick-anybody attitude are new to 
Davidson. The school itself is old, old 
Southland — venerable red-brick build- 
ings and rolling lawn, chapel every Sun- 
day night followed by open house at 
faculty residences. One hears. "Good 
morning, you-all," and slops his car re- 
spectfully for the old mama beagle dog 
as she strolls casually across Main Street. 
In the background arc comfortable en- 
dowments and a sense of gentlemanly 
learning. Academic requirements at Da- 
vidson are so high that of every 1,000 
applicants only 400 succeed, and scores 
of others are told discreetly not even to 
try. Undergraduates number 1,000 hand- 
picked young men, scholars all. and that 
includes the basketball players. Their 
shooting average is 58''< : their study 
average, B plus. 

Dean Rusk was a Davidson man and 
played basketball back in 1931. "We 
won our first six games. I recall.” says 
Davidson President David Grier Martin, 
who played on that same squad. "Dean 
and I were forwards and good, too. Then 
our center dropped out of school, and I 
was shifted to center, and Dean stayed 
at forward. I don't remember much 
about the rest of the season. We lost quite 
a few. but I know I got the center spot 
because I had hair and looked taller, 
while Dean was — well — bald, even in 
those days." 

l*resideni Martin still has his hair to- 
day, though the terrible basketball years 
that followed turned it white. Davidson 
lost and lost, and at one low point Tin.’ 
New Yorker magazine, in reporting 
scores, noted that Harvard defeated Da- 
vidson, "whatever that is.” 

"We were,” sighs Martin, "a doormat. 
We didn't belong in the Southern Con- 
ference.'’ 


Then Davidson went off campus look- 
ing for a coach and found one in Charles 
G, (Lefty) Driescll, the only man in the 
Southland with a matched set of quali- 
fications: he agreed to work for the low 
salary offered, and he hated to lose. 
Driescll had run his Newport News (Va. ) 
High School team into a 57-gamc win- 
ning streak. President Martin handed 
him 12 full-tuition basketball scholar- 
ships and said something like this: "You 
arc now a college coach. For heaven's 
sake, improve Davidson's basketball 
program." Then, as Driescll reached the 
door. Marlin added. "And. by the way, 
you understand that under no circum- 
stances will Davidson lower itsacavlemic 
standards for any player." That w as three 
years ago. and those are still the rules 
of the game. 

Lefty Driescll. who hasabout the same 
amount of hair but is easily 50 times 
morce.xeitablcthan Dean Rusk, once sold 
encyclopedias from door to door in New - 
port News to supplement his income as a 
high school coach. He has sold David- 
son in the same manner. He painted his 
small, up-ovcr-the-gymnasium oince, 
bought his own carpet and curtains so 
the place would look nice for prospective 
students coming in to visit. He made his 
ow n posters and hung them in the dorms, 
urging students to come out and sec the 
games. 

Theacademicrcstrictionsdid not hand- 
icap Driescll; they helped. He sold schol- 
arship, the charming old campus, the 
bookish surroundings and that old bea- 
gle with the same eager pitch that once 
sold encyclopedias. Driescll sold Fred 
Hetzel, a slippery 6-fool-9, 225-pound 
center from Washington, who hadn't es- 
pecially wanted to buy. Hetzel had a 
bookcase full of offers from other, fios- 
sicr schools, "but he told me we would 
be playing big-time basketball," says the 
now All-America Hetzel, "and how right 
he was.” 

Driescll made other sales. Forward- 
Guard Don Davidson was a prep foot- 
ball-basketball star at Salem. Ohio. And 
he had so many scholarship offers that 
he had them filed by states. When Di ies- 
ell knocked on the door. Davidson was 
not sure which college he wanted to at- 
tend or which sport he wanted to pursue. 
But he did know he wanted a good, solid 
education. And there went another set 
of encyclopedias. Barry Teague (pro- 
nounced "tig” in North Carolina) was 
just 5 feet II, but scrappy. He ended up 
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with a partial scholarship. later proved 
he was worth more. Dick Snyder. 6'root- 

5 football quarterback, thought — until 
he met Lefty — that he was going to the 
Naval Academy, And then came Kor- 
ward Terry Holland. 6 feet 7 and 212 
pounds, from Clinton. N.C.: Charlie 
Marcon, reserve guard, a 6-foot*3 l*cnn- 
.syfvanian: Reserve Forward Bill Beer- 
mann. 6 feet 4. Pittsburgh. President 
Martin, who had wanted simply to im- 
prove Davidson's basketball program, 
suddenly had a first-rank team. 

Lefty still scouts the countryside like 
a Carolina bloodhound. On the Friday 
night before the West Virginia game, he 
drove 90 miles to sec a high school game 
and looked on happily while the kids 
scrambled, unaware that the master sales- 
man had his foot in the door. Playing 
center on one of the teams was a junior, 

6 feel 10 and obviously still growing. He 
scored 33 points, shooting hooks with 
his left hand, free throws with his right. 

"Mah boy." said Coach Driesell after 
the game, "how high can you reach?” 
"I don't rightly know, sir," the tall one 
said, standing there in a big Jumble of 
elbows, ribs and kneecaps, ’i’ll just bet 
you can reach that backboard over there 
while standing flat-footed,'' said Lefty. 
"Will you walk over there and try it for 
me?" "Well, now, I've never tried it." 
said the kid. but he reached up and the 
bottom of the backboard hit him about 
mid-palm, easily. 

Coach Driesell smiled. "W'ell. now. I 
thought so," he stiid. He reached across 
horizontally and patted the kid afl'ec- 
tionalcly on the botloni. "I thought so. 
We'll be seeing you later, hear?" Lefty 
has others like that hidden all over the 
Carolina woods. 

The Driesell whirlwind manner and 
the Davidson basketball team have fired 
thecampus. Athletic DireetorTom Scott 
went out last week and took another 
look at the campus lake. "It isn't much 
as lakes go. but you know," he said, 
"we're thinking of adding crew to our 
schedule sometime soon . There's enough 
room on that lake to race shells, wouldn't 
you say?" 

It was just a hint, perhaps, of things 
to come. But an advance scouting report 
right now for such crew-conscious 
schools as Harvard. Princeton. Yale and 
Cornell would read this way; When Da- 
vidson calls to ask if you're interested in 
"a little old crew meet. "don't accept. Or 
at least, be prepared. end 



Davidson sparkplug Barry Teague gets set to pass through a tangle of West Virginia arms. 
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THE AMAZING VICTORY 

Last week /n Manhattan 2Q-year-old Chess Player Bobby Fischer won the U.S. 
championship for the sixth time, and the games printed below make it dear he 
won in one of the most awesome demonstrations in chess history. He made a 



Rotteil Byin* Bobby Tisctio 

White Buck 

PQ< I H-K83 

P-QB4 2 P-KN3 

P-KN3 3 P.03 

B-N2 4 PQ4 

PiP S P>P 

N-QB3 6 e-N2 

P-K3 7 0-0 

KN-K2 8 N-B3 

0-0 9 P-N3 

P-N3 10 SQR3 

B-QR3 II R-Kl 

Q-Q2 12 PK4 

PiP 13 NxP 

KR-Ql M N-Q6 

0-82 15 NxP 

KxN 16 N-Nkh 

K-NI 17 NxKP 

l)-Q2 18 NxB 

KxN 19 P-QS 

KiP 20 B-N2ch 

K-ei 21 0-Q2 

RESIGNS 


FOURTH GAME 



FIFTH GAME 



SIXTH GAME 

Bobby Fiichar Robert Stemmeytr 
White Black 

P-K4 1 P-QB3 

PQ4 2 P-Q4 

N-I3B3 3 P«P 

NxP 4 e-B4 

N-N3 5 B N3 

N.B3 6 N-B3 

P.KR4 7 P-Kfi3 

B-Q3 8 BxB 
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STREAK OF BOBBY FISCHER 


clean sweep of the tournament. These diagrams show the positions as one after another 


of the strongest piayers in the U.S. resigned. A feat accompiished only once before (in 


1B93). the triumph was made all the more remarkable by the caliber of the opponents 



SEVENTH GAME 



BxN 

R M 

P-B4 

N«P 

K-R2 

RfSlGN*^ 

35 

36 

37 

38 

BxB 

B-N4 

PxPe.p, 

e-K6cn 

RxBP 

EIGHTH GAME 

1 

4 



I 

t t 

'is' 

3 

ri t 


t 


t :■ 

2 




8 



.1 8 



Trr 

Bohbjr rischo 

Raymond Wcmsloin 

Whtie 


Blac^ 

P-K4 

I 

P-K4 

K-KB3 

2 

N-Q83 

B-NS 

3 

P-QR3 

B-R4 


N.B3 

0-0 

S 

B-K2 

R-KI 

6 

P.QN4 

B'K3 

7 

P-Q3 

P-83 

8 

0-0 

P-KR3 

9 

N-QR4 

B-B2 

10 

P-B4 

P-Q4 

11 

BPrP 

PxP 

12 

6-N2 

P-Q5 

13 

6-Bl 

QN-Q2 

14 

P-N3 

P-QN4 

IS 

N-N2 

P-0R4 

1« 

B-Q2 

PxP 

17 

PxP 

R>R 

IB 

QxR 

R-K3 

19 

0-61 

R-R3 

20 

QB2 

N-N3 

21 

N-KR4 

B-Q3 

22 

R-Bl 

Q-BI 

23 

N-B3 

B-NS 

24 

R-Nl 

B-R7 

25 

Q-Ql 

Q-RJ 

26 

0 -xi 

Q-R6 

27 

Q-QBl 

NxP 

28 

PxN 

BxN 

29 

BxB 

QxB 

30 

Q-B6 

N-BS 

31 

NxN 

PxN 

32 

6-KI 

B-BI 

33 

QxBP 

R-K7 

34 

P-N5 

P-06 

3S 

Q-N3 

B-64 

36 

RESIGNS 


NINTH GAME 





1 t 


A t 


a 


ri i 

B 

3 



Q-N3 

Q-N4 

Q-RS 


11 

12 

13 

M 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


H-05 

N-KI 

N.Q3 

K-RI 

p-Qe3 

Q-KI 

PiB 


K-M 

P-RR3 

RESIGNS 


ELEVENTH GAME 
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Still probing the depths of its 
conscience, Dallas felt more on 
trial than Texas or Navy as the 
nation's two top-ranked teams 
battled away in the Cotton Bowl 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


N o cily lakes iiscH morc seriously than 
Dallas, Texas. It calls itself Rig D, 
The D siaiuls for Doubt. Still just a deb- 
utante as metropolises go. Dallas is un- 
convinced of its importance and its good 
looks, so it examines criticism as though 
it were a swelling on the check. If Dallas 
were a Buddha it would be one that 
frowns. At present, Dallas brood.s. 

Dallas cannot accept the alien no- 
tion that it is in some way guilty of the 
shooting of John K. Kennedy, but nei- 
ther can it understand w hy it feds guilty. 
A young woman flying back for the 
C otton Bowl game after vacationing m 
l lorida Sitid that the whole lime she 
was there she did not once reveal her 
home town. “1 was ashamed," she said. 
"But I can't tell you why, really.” 

The significance of the Colton Bowl 
game— national champion Texas vs. sec- 
ond-ranked Navy — was established the 
moment the match was made, but Dal- 
las looked forward to it with the special 
eagerness of a town in dire need of a pick- 
me-up. "It would be in bad taste," said 
Navy Coach Wayne Hardin, a sensitive 
man who is learning to eat crow and 
therefore knows about taste, "to associ- 
ate this game with Kennedy’s death." 


But if Hardin and many others around 
the country sensibly avoided the associ- 
ation. it undeniably was there in the 
minds of local people. Crowds still come 
to view the fatal spot of the assassina- 
tion at rim and Houston streets just be- 
low the School Book Depository build- 
ing, and far from lost in the throngs were 
many midshipmen. Others who were 
curious tried Jack Ruby's Carousel Club, 
a walkup on Commerce Street, and 
found its decor overripe and its strippers 
the same, rastern sportsw rilers paid 
cabbies to retrace the steps of l.cc Harvey 
Oswald. Kennedy's alleged assassin, who 
was later killed by Ruby, and theorized 
about him into the night when talk of 
Roger Staiibach. Navy's Heisman Tro- 
phy winner, had been exhausted. 

The prospect of Navy's presence in 
l>a1lus seemed to serve as a governmen- 
tal approbation, though it should not 
have been necessary to consider it so. 
Rear Admiral Charles Kirkpatrick, the 
academy superintendent, said he never 
doubted the advisability of playing, that 
he had received a mere handful of pro- 
tests and that the only thing he had not 
agreed with much was the postponement 
of the Army -Navy game. 



Warmly welcomed invaders m the worried city of Dallas, naval midshipmen salute the flag 



For Dallas there was no better catalyst 
than the magnificent Texas team, and its 
sportswritcrs were beside their adjectives 
with indignation when an eastern writer 
called the Longhorns a “hoax and a 
fraud” and said they had the skinny legs 
and high fannies of schoolgirls. Texas 
Coach Darrell Royal laughed all the way 
to the barbecue pit at President Lyndon 
Johnson's ranch, where he was a guest 
at the reception for German Chancellor 
Erhard. "That Johnson.” said a reas- 
sured Dallas man. “He sure knows the 
right people to gel close to." 

When the Navy team arrived Coach 
Hardin reassured the press I ) that Quar- 
terback Staubach was the greatest foot- 
ball player he had ever seen, 2) that the 
Navy back field was the best ev er assem- 
bled and 3) that Center Bruce Kenton 
was the best snapper for punts and con- 
versions in college football. Privately, 
Hardin said he did not think Texas had 
faced a balanced attack to compare 
with Navy's. 

Surprisingly, and despite his sweeping 
praise of his own players, there was al- 
most no rancor between Hardin — who 
has cause to believe that some people 
just do not like his looks — and the press. 


during impressive pregeme ceremonies. 



This was in marked contrast to the dis- 
dain mutually expressed when Navy lost 
to SMU in Dallas last October. Hardin 
said he had been trying to repair his 
image. "I suppose it is hard for me to 
trust people.” he said. “I don't get to 
know them in a hurry, and friendships 
take time. But it is very hard for me 
to lake it when somebody I don't even 
know picks up and writes something 
like this.” He took a column from a Los 
Angeles paper out of his pocket. “Things 
like, ‘Hardin doesn't win games, he 
steals them.' Sure, it's a funny line. 1*11 
say (hat. but only if you’re reading it 
about somebody else. 

“A friend told me I ought to sue this 
guy. but I'm not interested. I know I 
hiivc brojight some of this on myself, 
and I have tried all this year to make 
a conscientious effort to correct it. I 
even made a list for my desk: ‘be humble, 
be cooperative. . . Thi.s problem ha.s 
to be corrected before too long. Ivecause 
it is embarrassing the two things I care 
for most: my family and the academy. 

1 am a fighter by nature, and it's hard. 
But I'm learning. I'm learning.” 

Hardin lifted all restrictions on Super- 
star Staubach prior to the game. The 
press simply could not stand the luxury. 
Three other Navy players were inter- 
viewed in the Holiday Inn lobby one 
afternoon, but Staubach spent the entire 
time off to one side, alone and ignored. 

On the niorning of the game. Dallas 
got up to a swinging city: the Navy goat 
had been hijacked, a bomb threat was 
made on the Cotton Bowl if President 
Johnson's two daughters showed up 
(they did, and safely), and Stanley Mar- 
cus of Neiman-Marcus bought a half 
page of advertising in the Dallas News to 
tell what was right with Dallas. A Dallas 
man announced he would give away four 
tickets in return for u job in oil explora- 
tion. another said he'd buy four for S200 
and throw in his automobile. 

in his suite at the Sloneleigh. Texas 
Coach Royal got up from a good night's 
sleep (“I took a pill") and breakfasted 
with his wife. Edith. She wondered what 
special slogan Coach Hardin, who has 
a penchant for such things, would put 
on the Navy's jerseys for this game. “I 
don't care wliat's on the jerseys.” her 
husband said. "I worry about what's in 
them." He also said that he could under- 
stand the feeling about Navy, the na- 
tional team, but “what some people out 


there forget is that Kennedy was Texas' 
President, too." 

“For the first time this year.” Royal 
said. “I worked entirely on defense. We 
got a few quarterbacks to scramble 
around in the backfield. the way Stau- 
bach does, to give our team an idea of 
what to expect. We wanted to make sure 
Staubach could not reverse his field if 
he got trapped. When he is allowed to 
scramble. Staubach kills you. 

“Olfensivciy." Royal said, “we'll pul 
it straight to them," In the final execu- 
tion. Texas did nothing of the sort. On 
the first series of plays Navy came out in 
a 6-1-4 defense, the sidebacks tight. “1 
could hardly believe it,” Royal said after 
the game. “A chance for us to pass.” He 
rushed in the word to Quarterback Duke 
Carlisle, and Carlisle threw 58 and 63 
yards to Wingback Phil Harris for first- 
half touchdowns, each time on tounicr- 
flow plays across field, w-iili Harris beat- 
ing off Navy's fullback. Pat Donnelly, 
for the ball. Carlisle then kept for nine 
yards and a third touchdown, and be- 
fore the day was over he had set a 
bowl record for total ofiense: 267 yards, 
213 passing. He had never done half 
that well. “You think I didn't biiish?” 
said the happy Duke. “Embarrassing, 
that's what it is.” 

Meanwhile Staubach was scaled off at 
every turn, if not by a trailing end. 
then by a trailing tackle. If his pass re- 
ceivers got clear, it was not for long 
against a stern Texas secondary. He 
wound up with minus 47 yards rushing, 
but set a Cotton Bowl record with 21 
completions for 228 yards w hen he went 
to drop-back patterns in the second half. 
“It got more and more discouraging as 
we went along." he said. 

Texas w'on. trouble-free. 28-6. Hardin 
took it well ("There’s no doubt in my 
mind who's No. 1") and Admiral Kirk- 
patrick look it philosophically: “I'm go- 
ing over to the Texas dressing room 
right now and congratulate those boys. 
Maybe a few of them might want to join 
the Navy." 

At the Baker Hotel much later a short 
man in an orange lie and a red nose 
stood on the sidewalk with his right fist 
raised toward the marquee. “Three 
cheers for Darrell." he said. 

“Go Duke. 

“Three cheers for Dallas.” 

At least some of the Doubt in Dallas 
had been diisipated. shd 
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IT’S BYE! BYE! BLACKJACK 


Edward Thorp, the pensive professor above, is shaking the gambling world with a system for beating a 
great card game. He published it a year ago, and now the proof Is in: it works by DA VID E. SCHERMAN 



year-old associate professor of mathe- 
matics at New Mexico State University. 
It has been a little more than a year since 
Thorp published a book entitled Beat the 
Dealer^ in which he offered a system for 
winning at one of the oldest and most 
popular of gambling games, blackjack. 
Since then, says Thorp, he and his dis- 
ciples have had certain Reno and Las 

coMlnutd 


I I ha.s been the boa.st of Nevada’s gam- 
bling casino operators that the one 
thing certain about a system player is 
that he will lose his money sysiematical- 
fy. ’Tel) us about a man with a system 
and we’ll send a taxi anywhere to get 
him,” they have said. Maybe so, but 
they are not sending any taxis these days 
to pick up Dr. Edward O. Thorp, a 31- 
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BLACKJACK rmiimml 


Vegas blackjack games in cfTcct barred 
to them, have had betting rules changed 
against them, have resorted to disguises 
in efforts — usually successful — to get 
back into games in casinos where they 
were known, have been blatantly cheat- 
ed by casino dealers and, most inter- 
esting of all. have been consistent win- 
ners. For the first lime in history one of 
the world's great gambling games has 
been effectively broken. Thorp and a 
computer did it, and Nevada's casinos, 
which gross S50 million to S70 million a 
year on blackjack — it is the most popu- 
lar game in Reno, and second most 
popular in L;is Vegas, w here craps ranks 
first — arc reluctantly becoming aware 
of it. 

Blackjack, variously know n as twenty- 
one. pontoon, vingt-et-un and vanjohn, 
is a card game involving a dealer and 
any number of players up to seven or so. 
The object is to gel the dealer to deal 
you cards totaling 21 or as near below 
that total as possible, while he fails 
to do as well for himself. Face cards 
count as 10. aces optionally as one or 
II. other cards at their face value. Or- 
dinarily. one deck of 52 cards is used. 
It is continuously dealt from until it is 
finished, then shuffled up and used again. 
You place your bet before getting one 
card face down and one face up. Subse- 
quent cards arc dealt face up. If you go 
over 21 you ■’bust'' and the dealer takes 
your money. If you stand pat and the 
dealer cannot come closer to 21 than you 
have, you win. If you get an ace and a 
lO-value card you have '‘blackjack," an 
automatic 21, and the dealer pays you 
one and a half times your bet unless 
he gets blackjack too. in which case 
all bets arc off. There arc refinements — 
"doubling down," "insurance." "split- 
ting pairs"— but the basic game is as 
stated. When played in the normal fash- 
ion, the odds in blackjack favor the deal- 
er by a slim but inevitable 2^1 to 5'^^ - 
This is the game that Thorp decided to 
attack with a computer. 

Thorp, who hold.s a master's degree in 
physics and a doctorate in mathematics 
from UCLA, was already a specialist in 
the highly abstract field of functional 
analysis when he became interested in 
the laws of probability with respect to 
gambling games. In 1958, while still at 
UCLA, he was looking for a vacation 
spot for himself and his wife, Vivian. 
The lavish shows, low-cost food and 
nongambling conic-on lured him to Las 


Vegas. He had no intention of gambling 
while there, and Las Vegas dearly wishes 
to this day that he had stuck by his 
decision. 

Just before Thorp left Los Angeles, a 
UCLA faculty friend happened to show 
him an article from the Jouinal of the 
.■Inu’i'Hon Suilisikal Assuciulioii. It was 
a report by four Army technician.s who 
had worked three years with ordinary 
desk calculators to prove that the "house 
edge" in blackjack could fall as low as 
.0032, virtually even money. Thorp, 
who knew that statistically the house 
edge for craps is as high as 1 b ' , , for rou- 
lette at least 5. 26' /' , for Nevada baccarat 
1.06' i. and for slot machines anywhere 
up to 80' ;, depending on the greed of 
the casino owner, was intrigued by these 
blackjack findings and the strategy they 
suggested. He wondered if there were not 
certain situations in which blackjack 
odds actually favored the player. He 
could not resist trying the game. When 
he got to Las Vegas he bought 10 silver 
dollars. 

With a little white strategy card in his 
hand — casinos tolerate them, but view 
them as a nuisance because they, as one 
operator puts it. "prolong the natural 
transfer of cash from the player to the 
house" — Thorp soon attracted a friend- 
ly group of watchers who made patron- 
izing cracks at the way he was betting. 
After 20 minutes, during which every- 
one else at the table was losing, he still 
had his SIO. In 15 more minutes his 
embryonic system fell apart. But he had 
been blooded. 


S oon thereafter the Thorps moved to 
Boston, where Ed Thorp joined the 
faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. There he did what players 
w ith the same system idea had never been 
able to do before. It is obvious that 
blackjack’s odds must change as cards 
gel used out of the deck, but how much 
do they change for every combination of 
cards? Thorp put the whole problem 
into an IBM 704, which in three hours 
of electronic thinking did what it would 
have taken those four Army men 2.500 
man-years to do at their desks. The an- 
swers he got back were most surprising. 
Thorp analyzed the results and delivered 
his preliminary findings in a paper, called 
"Fortune's Formula." at the annual 
meeting of the American Mathematical 
Association in Washington in 1961. At 


the conclusion of his talk, 300 mathe- 
maticians rushed up and snatched mime- 
ographed copies of the paper as if they 
had a plane for Las Vegas already w arm- 
ing up. The Associated Press picked up 
the "f ortune's Formula” story, and 
Thorp and his w ife were suddenly so be- 
sieged with phone calls and letters from 
people who wanted to join them on a 
we'll-pay-the-bills vacation in Nevada 
that they had to leave their Cambridge 
Hat temporarily to get some quiet, and 
to consider their next move. 

Thorp turned down all offers to back 
him except one. It came from two affluent 
big-time gamblers who were willing to 
risk SIOO.OOO. The unlikely trio was 
soon on its way to Reno and Lake Ta- 
hoe. w here Thorp's horn-rimmed glasses, 
dark hair and fresh, scrubbed face hard- 
ly struck terror into the pit bosses. Then 
one night, after several days of careful 
and uneventful testing. Thorp .sat down 
at a Lake Tahoe tabic where blackjack 
was being dealt by a pretty girl and be- 
gan tossing S25 and S50 chips into the 
game. Deliberately, he appeared an- 
noyed at drifters who slowed up the 
game by making dollar bets, and soon 
an obliging pit boss, who was sure he 
had a pigeon about to lay a golden egg, 
pul up a discreet sign reading "Minimum 
Bet: S25." That speeded up play. In 12 
minutes Thorp won a few hundred dol- 
lars, The pit boss, a little less chipper, was 
relieved to sec what he thought was an 
older, afiluent sucker join the table. But 
it was one of Thorp’s backers, and Thorp 
was quietly but firmly calling the signals. 
In 30 minutes the pair broke the table's 
bank. Dealers were switched, the money 
tray behind the table was refilled and a 
small crowd came in close to watch, for 
a betting system that seems to work is 
a rare joy to behold in Nevada, f’ree 
money always is. 

The two men played preposterously 
by most normal standards. They drew 
cards and risked an almost ccrt,iin bust 
when any reasonable player would have 
stood pat. They split pairs and they 
doubled their bets when the chances 
against them seemed staggering. Two 
hours and 517,000 later, they broke the 
bank again. That was about all there 
was to it. The two wealthy backers re- 
turned to one of those strange places 
that wealthy backers spring from, and 
Thorp returned to MIT to write licat 
the Dealer. 

Did their venture herald the end of 
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We admit it. We're proud of our Colony Park. And of the idea behind it. We figure that for most owners their station 
wagon is an only car. It must also be family car, theater car, “go-everywhere" car. They need more than just room. 
So we made it beautiful, with warm, mahogany-like paneling. Added town car luxury. . . a limousine-soft ride ... en- 
gines ranging up to a 4-barrel V-8. Room? Lots . . . 99.2 cu. ft. Yes, we’re proud of our Colony Park. Wouldn't you 
be if it were yours? lincoln-mercury division r & Si>d '> motor company j^l MERCURY. .. The Wagon Specialist 





The great green cliffs of Kalalau on Kauai guard a sweeping valley — and a fascinating legend of a Lost TYibe. 


Come share with us the bright beauty of this happy 
land, just 4'/^ hours by jet. 4H days by ship from the 
Pacific Coast. You’ll find special delights on all our 
Islands— Kauai, Maui and Plawaii are only minutes 
from Honolulu. And wherever you visit here, you are 
greeted by superb scenery, relaxing weather and that 
unique friendliness we call the spirit of Aloha. 


HAWAII AT THE FAIR: Visit the beautiful Hawaii Pavilion at the New 
York World's Fair, beginning in April, and preview the charms of the Islands. 




S«e your Tnvel Agent, Airline or Steamship Represenialive or write HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU Dept. f-2. Hoiwlulu, Hawaii, (or colorful loltfer • Offices in New Yorti, Chicago, lot Angeles 


The Islands of 

HAWAII 

...just a wish away 






BLACKJACK continued 


blackjack? Eventually — perhaps. Imme- 
diately — no. Of the three million black- 
jack players who pass through Nevada 
in a year, not more than 50.(X)0 have 
read Beat the Dealer (Random House. 
S4.95). even though it is the most re- 
quested book in the Las Vegas Public 
Library. Of these 50, (XX), only a tiny 
percentage have the determination to 
master the strategies explained there — 
surprising, since Thorp estimates a mere 
20 hours of study and practice is all that 
is needed for the average card player to 
become very prolicienl. 

Here is how Thorp's system works. 
Unlike craps or roulette, which mathe- 
maticians call “independent trials proc- 
esses'* because one play is unrelated to 
the next, blackjack hands arc highly 
dependent upon what has gone before. 
As the deck is used up and certain cards 
are played, the proportion of favorable 
to unfavorable cards left in the deck is 
changeable. The same complex formula 
that says flatly that there is no honest 
way to beat the house permanently at 
crapn or roulette states just as categori- 
cally that blackjack, played properly, 
can actually favor the player. Only poor 
tactics, poor money management or 
house cheating will enable the house to 
keep its edge. 

Thorp offers four separate strategies, 
going from easy to hard, depending on 
how well you can memorize, lie sup- 
plies three strategies on palm-sized cards 
that come with his book. All four strat- 
egies depend on keeping track of certain 
cards and betting cither light or heavy, 
depending on whether the odds are with 
you or against you. 

In the simplest system you merely 
follow the laws of probability, as coded 
on your palm card, and you w ill usually 
do a little better than break even and 
have some fun. You just look at the 
dealer’s up card and your cards as they 
arc dealt, refer to your palm card and 
let it teff you whether to stand pat or 
draw- another card. 

In the second system you work a lit- 
tle. You have to count the 5s that arc 
removed from play as the deck is dealt. 
When they all disappear your odds, ac- 
cording to the computer, jump to 3.6' 
over the house. The disappearance of 
aces, on the other hand, substantially 
decreases your chances. 

The next strategy, which is six times 
more profitable, is to keep track of cards 
that count as lOs and some others, since 


a 10-rich deck can increase your edge up 
to 100'*^ if the dealer is naive enough to 
deal right down to the end of the deck 
without reshuffling. (Shuffling, called 
“breaking down the deck." is what al- 
most all casino owners claim is the stand- 
ard defense against good system players.) 
The thing that makes strategy No. 3. 
which sounds easy, quite difficult is that 
you do not just count the 10s and face 
cards. You also have to ligure the ratio 
of other cards to the 10-point cards re- 
maining. This ratio is then checked on 
your palm card — Thorp has long since 
memorized all his strategics and needs 
no props — and you bet. high or low, de- 
pending on what the odds indicate. 

The casino men, and Thorp, too, are 
well aware that cardsharps have known 
about card-counting blackjack systems 
for several years. The reaction of many 
casino managers is that Thorp’s sys- 
tem has not created any new problems, 
only compounded the old ones, and that 
as long as casinos retain the right to 
make and change the rules they can force 
any troublesome system player out of a 
blackjack game by constant shuffling. It 
may surprise the uninitiated to learn that 
casinos adjust their procedures and bet- 
ting limits to suit the situation, but they 
do. Above all. they do not want the 
house to lose its odds advantage. “The 
perpetuation of gambling in Nevada de- 
pends on keeping all the games based on 
luck rather than skill. " says Dixie Reese 
of the Fremont Hotel in Las Vegas. 
“Shuffling in blackjack insures this,” 
“Not shuffle?" says Dave Pearl of the 
Silver Palace. “Why. if they'd let me play 
the deck without reshuffling I'd be on 
the other side of the table myself!” 

Against this quite literal fast shuffle. 
Thorp has developed what he calls the 
ultimate strategy, in which he counts 
every card played. It is proof, he claims, 
against shuffling the deck even after ev- 
ery hand. Playing most efficiently, he 
says, he can double hi's money every 20 
hours. In a no-limit game, played to 
within five cards of the end of the deck 
without shuffle-up, SIO.OOO would be- 
come SIO million in 200 hours. If shuf- 
fling occurs within 1 5 cards of the end of 
the deck the same feat would take be- 
tween 400 and 500 hours. The best any 
house can now do against him is break 
even, he says, unless it chooses its in- 
evitable prerogatives: changingthc rules, 
tossing him out or cheating. 

Since he is not often tossed out, it is 


here that Ed Thorp disagrees w ith those 
casino owners who claim that excess 
shuffling will stop system players. It will, 
says Thorp, also kill the game — through 
sheer boredom. And since the operators 
are not about to kill a S70 million goose, 
he feels they are being less than candid 
when they say shuffling is their only 
remedy. Marty Kutzen of the Desert Inn 
in Las Vegas agrees somewhat. He has 
another defense. He says that when peo- 
ple start suddenly jumping their bets 
from S5 to S5()0, one sign of a system 
working, they arc then required to bet a 
minimum of S50 all the time. “They can 
like it or leave,” he says. (Thorp always 
bets S50 or more anyway.) Marty recalls 
a team, two men and a woman, that 
once came in and took him for S3,000 
before he scared them off with the min- 
imum. He later heard they took The 
Sands for S62.()0() and the Horseshoe 
Club for SIOO.OOO. It is Lou Walker of 
the Horseshoe who is least sanguine of 
all his fellow businessmen about Thorp. 
He has said that the wide use of the 
Thorp system poses an inherent threat to 
the Nevada gambling industry. 


E d Thorp agrees, to some extent. He 
estimated last week that since his 
book came out it has cost the casinos 
about SI million, but he docs not think 
the industry is actually suffering. Not 
only are the winners giving gambling 
some good publicity that is worth the 
million, but, Thorp feels, the casinos will 
stay ahead one wayor another. He lirmly 
believes that the most common defense 
against any blackjack system is not 
shuffling — t is cheating. 

When Thorp first began his experi- 
ments he held the possibly naive but 
quite universal belief that a huge and 
almost institutional edifice like Neva- 
da gambling could not atford to cheat, 
would not bother to and would not have 
to. since the house edge assured the in- 
dustry a long-term profit. What he did 
not consider, he says wdth some scientific 
detachment, is that when a system shifts 
the odds to the player's favor the casino 
is not above a little sleight of hand to 
shift them back again. "'I set out to learn 
about cheating, "says Thorp, “and the ex- 
perience was both chastening and expen- 
sive. It opened my eyes, and it cost me 
about $10,000 of my winnings." Perhaps 
because he is a system player, which itself 
is considered dishonest by some casino 
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owners, he would nalurully believe that 
cheating has l>cconie the main counter- 
measure against system players. Casino 
dealers, he sttys, are even beginning to 
talk more about cheating, some of them 
bccau.se they have been cheated by deal- 
ers in other games. But whatever his 
view.s, Thorp now gauges his betting not 
only on what his system tells him but 
also on the degree of cheating he thinks 
he has spotted, and he says that he spots 
a lot. 

"The ‘peek and second deal* is the 
most common form of cheating," says 
Thorp. "In this dodge, the dealer peeks 
at the card on lop of his deck, often 
while picking up chips from a previous 
hand. If he likes the card he sees, an ace 
ora 10 perhaps, he skins it back slightly 
and deals the customer the second, la- 
ter dealing himself the top one. In this 
way he can always keep an edge. Other 
methods include marked cards [called 
"paper" in the trade]. Then there is the 
'high-low pickup.' in which a very fast 
dealer alternates the high cards with the 
low ones as he picks them up. fakes a 
shuffle and deals himself the highs and 
the player the lows." 



DEALER CAN Stack dcck by alternating 
high and low curds as he picks them itp. 


Thorp recently asked a dealer point- 
blank the crucial question: "Why do the 
casinos cheat when, in the long run. the 
house edge will win for them against all 
but the good .system players?" He reports 
that he got this answer, before witnesses: 
"Long run? They don't think about the 
long run. They want the money and they 
want it now. 1 know a dealer who lost 
SI. 500 one evening. They told him to 
get it back quick, and he did, in 15 
minutes." 

Strangely enough, the discovery of 
what looks like the key to the bank at 
Las Vegas has not made Thorp either a 
millionaire or a gambler. He does not 
seem to want to be cither one. In 1961 
he moved to Las Cruces, New Mexico — 
which docs happen to be 2,000 miles 
closer to Las Vegas than MIT — and he 
can usually be found in his small offlee 
at New' Mexico Slate working on a lec- 
ture for his functional analysis class. His 
house is in the 518,000 range, his car is 
a modest 1961 Ford and his demeanor is 
subdued. The only thing that really dis- 
tinguishes him from his fellow professors 
is his rather frequent weekend trips to 
Nevada -presumably made when the 
petty cash runs low. 

"1 have no intention of becoming a 
gambler," he said the other day. "For 
one thing. I like being a math professor. 
For another. I'd have to move my wife 
and three children to Las Vegas and 
work like a trooper. Not that it couldn't 
be done. I estimate that I could make 
about $50,000 a year moving around the 
state, working about 500 hours a year — 
a couple of hours playing and an hour 
planning strategy. 1 like money, hut 
there arc a whole lot of things I like 
more. The way I'm doing it now I'm 
having my cake and eating it too. We're 
trying to build up a long-range capital 
investment, and. frankly, I look for- 
ward to an early rctircmcnl — to read- 
ing. music, mathematics, writing, travel 
— with pleasure. 

"My gambling strategy today is 
streamlined: I don't play much more 
than half an hour in one spot or win or 
lose too much there. If 1 start to lose. 1 
cut my bets. I'm probably being cheated 
and 1 don’t have time to lind out. If 1 
start to win. I kick the bets up. I am not 
naive about casino charity. It's a busi- 
ness like any other and the operators 
can't afford to leave anything to chance. 
If an operator behaved like a romantic 
movie gambler he'd be Hat broke in 24 


hours. On the other hand, if I get ahead 
SI. 525 in seven minutes, like 1 did a 
few weeks back. I walk away. I only go 
to the same casino every few months. 
I want to give them a chance to forget 
me. And I move all over the state. In 
three or four days I can work in about 
20 hours of play. If the cheating is bad 
1 cannot expect too much of a profit. 
On my last trip 1 look SI.OOO and made 
5420 more in 5Vi hours. That's a 42' , re- 
turn on your money, and not had." 

Friends of Thorp who are as capable 
as he at playing his system have done 
well. One engineer from Los Angeles 
made 515.000 in a few months, with time 
out for a vacation in Mexico. Another 
engineer has quit his job in Los Angeles 
and commutes to Las Vegas, but Thorp 
is afraid he is overdoing it. He is getting 
too well recognized. The shuffle comes 
quicker and the helling limits change 
the minute he begins to play. 

Thorp and his friends feel that one 
answer to the problem of recognition is 
an obvious one — disguises. "It is true 
that you can be spotted by your play, 
your walk, your voice, lots of things." 
he says. "These people have sharp eyes. I 
went into a place some time ago wearing 
new contact lenses instead of my horn 
rims. In 30 seconds I heard, ‘Here’s the 
guy who wrote the book.' Phones rang 
and a friend of mine heard somebody 
say, 'Leave him alone.' In two hours I 
won Sl,000 and quit. If I had gotten 
greedy I would have been thrown out or 
bored out by too much shuffling. 1 know 
one character who was barred from all 
casinos. He went over to Paramount's 
makeup department and for 5500 he got 
a sensational disguise. Me was young, 
and by building a shell over his body they 
made him up as a fat. 50-year-old Chi- 
nese. His friends didn't know him. Me 
fooled five men on duly in one casino 
pit. then the sixth came back from hav- 
ing a drink, looked up and said. 'Well, 
well. Look at junior all dressed up like 
Charlie Chan.’ " 

But disguises frequently work. Thorp 
himself now uses a combination of wrap- 
around glasses and a beard to change 
his appearance on successive Las Vegas 
visits. And his trips to the same casino 
arc really infrequent. For example, he 
was not initially recognized one recent 
night at the Riviera, where he feels 
"they have every reason to know me." 
He was coaching Dinah Shore, who sat 
in fora game after her show. "We started 
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doing spectacular things.” he recalls. 
•'Luck was with us. loo. Td say, 
'You've got a 15. hit it once,' and she'd 
draw a 6 for 21. Or I'd say, 'Bet heavy, 
10 coming up' and she would and the 10 
would come up. The pit bosses finally 
recognized me, but they had to tolerate 
me because of Dinah. We were not play- 
ing big. but after an hour they implied 
they would be just as happy if we quit. 
She won about S60. I won SlOO, The 
dealer .said. ‘You would have won thou- 
sands if you had been betting big.' I 
told him. 'Are you kidding? If ! had been 
betting big there would have been no 
game.' ” 


A s far as Thorp is concerned, the 
. game of blackjack is licked. He has 
issued an open challenge in his book to 
any skeptical operator for a head-on 
game, i.e., one player against the house. 
His stipulations are I) "not loo much" 
house cheating: 2) no shuffle until live 
or 10 cards from the end: 3) the usual 
hou.se rules unless others are agreed to: 
4) play until 10 days elapse or someone 
wins or loses SIO.OOO. "And i have an 
even rasher challenge,” he says. "The 
house can take the lO.s. 9s and 8s out of 
the deck — all good cards for the player 
—limit me to the same size bet each 
lime and shuffle up after every hand. 
But no cheating." 

Superficially, it sounds like bye! bye! 
blackjack, but casino men are gambling 
they will win out in the long run. Hu- 
man nature, they say, is on their side. 
The wide circulation of the Thorp system 
is attracting a lot of new gamblers who 
are psychologically incapable of apply- 
ing It, and. curious as it seems, there 
is evidence that a system player who 
cleans up on blackjack is apt to turn 
right around and blow the whole bank- 
roll on some other game at which he 
has no edge and no chance. 

But Edward Thorp and his computer 
arc not done with Nevada yet. The class- 
iest gambling game of all — ^just ask James 
Bond — is that enticing thing called bac- 
carat. or chemin de fer. Its rules prevent 
a fast shuffle, and there is very little op- 
portunity for hanky-panky. Thorp has 
now come up with a system to beat it. 
and the system seems to work. He has a 
baccarat team, and it is over S5.000 
ahead. It has also been spotted and 
barred from play in two casinos. Could 
it be bye-bye to baccarat, too? end 



Choice of the Smart Set— New TAYLCDR Vermouths 

Premium quality WITHOUT the premium price. 
Sweet or Dry with just the right verve to give a cock- 
tail the "master mixer's" touch. Try them and see. 


OThe Taylor Wine CemBany, Inc., Hammondsoort. New York — producers of Wines. Chamoafines. Vermouths 
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...•the ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, $2.00, $3.50. $6.50 
...‘the ALL-PURPOSE SPRAY LOTION $5.00 (refill S2.00) 

...the PRE-SHAVE LOTION. $1.50.. .'the ALL-PURPOSE POWDER, $1.50 
...'the DEODORANT STICK, $1.00... 'the AEROSOL DEODORANT, $1.50 
...the SHOWER SOAP ON A CORD, $2.00. . .‘GIFT SETS from $3.00 to $10.00 

•atl pritt, plus lot 

MEM COMPANY. INC. 347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Pcilm Springs aills itself the winter golf copitol of the 
world, tind riglitly. On the desert floor of Cdlifornio's Cod- 
ehella Valley a eoncatenation of 1 6 golf eourses has emerged 
from the sand to form a colorful playground (next eight 
pages) of plush greenery, dazzling flowers and tropical fo- 
liage of the kind seen at right on Eldorado's 10th fairway. 
This year there will be 4()(),000 rounds played on this . . . 

SANDY TRAP 
FOR A MILLION 
C/OLFERS 




prawlcd out like a giant abstract painting, the Bermuda Dunes Country Club etebes 





its own bizarre geometry into the bleak brush and sand of the Coachella Valley desert 
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he area’s newest course is this one at Palm City, 


a retirement community where fairways serve as lawns for countless homes 






coldest 18-holc course, because it opened way, way back in 1950, 
is verdant and exclusive Thunderbird, the site of many major tournaments 



Iiolc at La Quinta, a course kept lush by a deluge of 44 million gallons of water a month 




PALM SPRINQS 


HOC/AN 
SAID 'NO; 
BUT DAWSON 
SAID 'YES' 

BY C/WILYM S, BROWN 

Until 14 years ago California's Coachella Valley was a bar- 
ren stretch of desert where lizards blinked in the sun. w here 
General Patton once took his Ist Armored Corps to get it 
ready for the Sahara and where the drowsy little settlement 
of Palm Springs served as a bleached health spa for a few 
businessmen and movie types who tied the whirl of i.os 
Angeles to ride horseback, play tennis, soak quietly in mud 
baths or lounge motionless and blinking, like the lizards. 
Then, suddenly and surprisingly, the grunt of the bulldozer 
was heard across the sand. A man named John VV, Dawson 
had discovered that a desert could be a perfect place to 
build a golfcourse. 

“When 1 first started coming to the Palm Springs area 
25 years ago," says Hugh Mann, a wealthy California real- 
estate man, “I would not have given you lOc an acre for 
the place. It was all sand. There was nothing to do for ex- 
citement except get drunk and tear up and down Palm Can- 
yon Drive on a motor scooter." 

Today people in Palm Springs still take a nip now and 
then, but the motor scooter has been replaced by the golf 
cart, and the once quiet town is so filled with traffic, peo- 
ple and hubbub— at least between October and June— that 
Patton's tanks would scarcely be noticed in the jam. In 
14 years the resident population has jumped from 7,000 to 
a high of 35,000 during the peak months of the season. On 
a big day the Palm Springs area, a full 100 miles from Los 
Angeles and 125 miles from Sun Diego, has been host to 
more than 75.000 visitors. To absorb this influx, the place 
has been transformed from a slim and trim one-street town 
into a real-estate broker's dream, a 1 6-mile checkerboard 
of hotels, motels, apartment houses, office buildings, night- 
clubs. restaurants, luxury homes, housing developments, 
swimming pools, putting greens and— the cause of it all — 
more than a dozen green, gleaming, glorious golf courses. 

Primarily, the new bulge of semipermanent residents 


came from the large cities of the West Coast, but a wide 
scattering of prosperous and notable business people from 
Chicago. Cleveland, Boston. New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington also own homes in the area and come west 
each winter. Palm Springs has grown into the most cosmo- 
politan desert on earth. It can appeal to the flashy laste of 
the show-business crowd (I'rank Sinatra owns a S200.000 
home on the 17lh hole at the Tamarisk Country Club) or 
the conservatism of a former President — Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower's house is just olf the 1 1 fh fairway at Eldorado. 

Real-estate values have soared along with the quantity 
and quality of the population. Land on Palm Canyon 
Drive, the main street in downtown Palm Springs, now 
sells for S3,000 a front foot. A 630-acre tract that went for 

536.000 in 1946 is a golf-course development worth S20 
million today. 

“We used to say that the summertime population and 
the temperature were the same, 130." says Frank Bogert, 
who has done a little bit of everything in the 37 years he 
has spent at Palm Springs, and is at present its appointed 
mayor. “Now we visualize a weekend w inter population of 

350.000 in the Palm Springs-Palm Desert area. A lot of 
people try to take credit for what has happened here, but 
1 think you've got to give most of it to Johnny Dawson." 

The name Johnny Dawson means as much to golf fol- 
lowers of the 1 930s and 1940s as it does to real-estate people 
of the 1950s and 1960s, Bobby Jones once called him prob- 
ably the greatest amateur golfer in the world. Unfortunate- 
ly for his amateur status, Dawson spent his peak golfing 
years as a high-level salcs-and-promotion man for the sport- 
ing-goods firm of A. G. Spalding and as such was under a 
cloud as far as the U.S. Golf Association was concerned. 
Between 1928 and 1946 Dawson held himself aloof from 
all national championships. During that time, however, he 
accumulated an impressive collection of sectional titles. In 
1942 he won the Bing Crosby Invitational by three virokes 
over an impressive field of pros that included Lloyd Man- 
grum, Ralph Gulduhl, Ben Hogan, B\ron Nelson and Sam 
Snead. During the war, with rubber in short supply, selling 
golf balls was hardly a time-consuming occupation. So in 
1942, at 39, Dawson began a career in real estate. In addi- 
tion to supplying the experience that later was to prove so 
useful at Palm Springs, his new vocation returned him to 
the good graces of the L'.S.G.A. For a few years he was 
able to give an indication of the kind of golf he might have 
played on a national level during his prime. His record 
in the first three L>.S. Amateurs he played in after the war 
is extraordinary: each time he lost to the eventual cham- 
pion. In 1946 he was beaten by Ted Bishop on the 17lh 
hole of the first round, the following year he lost to Skee 
Ricgcl on the 35th hole of the final round and in 1949 he 
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likes its pools beside 


its fdirwiiys, as shown here at Bermuda Dunes 
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took Charlie Coe to the third extra hole in their quarter- 
final match. That same year he was named to the Walker 
Cup team and won both his matches decisively. 

Dawson first came to Palm Springs to play, but he stayed 
to build. Thomas O’Donnell, a California oilman, had 
installed a very short (2,647 yards) nine-hole course on 
his property and each year invited his friends, including 
Dawson, down for a tournament. By 1946 Dawson was 
convinced that Palm Springs could support a course more 
substantial than O’Donnell's backyard plaything. 

“I was impressed by the climate and the area's closeness 
to L.A.." says Dawson, a tidy, gray-haired man who now 
lives in Los Angeles and commutes back and forth be- 
tween there and E’alm Springs. "People would come down 
in large quantities, 1 figured, if they could have lirsl-rate 
golf facilities.” 

This was not the first lime anyone had conceived of 
such a project— an 18-holc course had been built in Palm 
Springs in 1927. and was desert again a year later — but few 
people had either the vision or the energy to hurdle the 
difiicuUies involved in coaxing a golf course out of the 
sand. The most formidable barrier appeared to be the 
absence of the two ingredients essential for growing any- 
thing. fertile soil and water in quantity. This handicap 
was. as Dawson later proved, imaginary. Fertile soil and 
water were what the desert around Palm Springs had in 
abundance. 

By 1948 Dawson had completed an extensive survey of 
the Coachcllj Valley, He decided that there arc six factors 
that must be taken into consideration when building a 
desert golf course. They are water, soil. wind, sun, view 
and washes, the latter being the dry channels that suddenly 
fill with boiling rivers of rainwater following a storm. 
Failure to consider any of the six would mean ruin. 

B y running tests, Dawson discovered two water tables 
not far under the desert floor, making water not only 
plentiful but accessible. One was formed by the melting 
snow and rain that sluiced down from the San Gorgonio 
mountain range to the north, the other by water rolling 
olT the San Jacinto range to the west. The water was clear 
and nutritious, and high in mineral content. Spot sam- 
plings of the valley’s soil revealed that most of it was 
saturated with sodium clays, a deterrent to the growing of 
grass, but something generous quantities of sulphur could 
easily overcome. A few trips over the valley in a light plane 
showed Dawson where the wind was likely to be too strong, 
cither for comfort or for grow mg grass. The » ariou.s pciJhs 
of the wind were etched as clearly on the sand formation 
of the desert floor as turnpikes on a road map. Finally, 
all Dawson needed was a watch to reach the conclusion 
that by moving east, away from the mountains that hov- 
ered over the western fringe of Palm Springs, he could 
obtain an extra 90 minutes of sunshine each afternoon. 
This is an often overlooked, but always vital, point in 
de.sert building. In winter, sunshine is to Palm Springs 
what oil is to Texas. 

Consideration of these factors eventually brought Daw- 
son to the Thunderbird Dude Ranch, a 182-acre spread 
in the desert wilderness, about 10 miles from town. It had 


an artesian well that produced 2,000 gallons of water a 
minute, and an excellent view of snowcapped mountains 
in the distance and some smaller ones close by. On the site 
stood a 20-room ranch house and one adjoining building, 
which could serve as the nucleus for a clubhouse. An extra 
economic attraction was the ranch’s losses of SI 36.000, 
which could be applied against future taxes. 

Dawson invested 59,000, and a friend named Barney 
Hinkle put up S6.{KX) to hold the property in escrow. The 
idea was to construct a golf course that would have nu- 
merous homesites on and around it. They formed a lim- 
ited partnership, kept one-sixth of the slock themselves 
and worked out a campaign to sell the rest, hoping to 
raise enough money to start building the course. Then 
trouble loomed in the dour form of Ben Hogan. 

"One day," recalls Dawson, "Ben and a wealthy friend, 
Pollard Simons of Dallas, show ed up in Palm Springs look- 
ing for a place to put a golfcourse. 1 figured itwould be dis- 
astrous to have two courses going in at the same time, and 
that Hogan's competition was too tough. I thought, well, 
if I couldn't lick 'em. I'd join ’em. 1 brought them over 
to Thunderbird to take a look. I must say things were 
pretty disheveled out there. The desert was nothing but 
sand and brush. The ranch house didn't even have glass in 
the windows, just canvas drapes hung from the frames. 
Hogan was shocked. 1 guess. 'You’ll never build a golf 
course out here.’ he said, and that was the end of that.” 

So the Hogan group. Dawson now included as a minor 
member, looked at a number of other sites and finally 
settled on one in Garnet, about 10 miles north of Palm 
Springs. It was in a unique series of fertile dunes that were 
covered with a solid growth of vegetation fed by water 
directly under the surface. In addition, the property con- 
tained several hot mineral springs. Hogan was sold on the 
site and went back to F'orl Worth, leaving Simons to com- 
plete arrangements with the owner and put the property 
in escrow. Dawson was secretly dismayed. Then nature took 
a hand. 

"The day after Hogan went home,” says Dawson, "Si- 
mons and I had breakfast together at the Racquet Club. It 
was a gorgeous day, and we had just called the owner in 
Pittsburgh and agreed on a price for the property. 'Let's 
take one last look,’ Simons said. So we drove over. .A gen- 
tle breeze was blowing, and the site could not have looked 
more beautiful. On the way back to town we stopped at 
the railroad tracks. The overpass had not been built yet, 
and we had to wait for one of those long, slow freight 
trains to go by. Well, the wind suddenly started to howl. 
Jt b)eu .so hetrO it aintosl blasteJ the train right off the 
tracks. Simons turned pale. 'Let's go back and take a look 
at the property,’ he said. "Let's see if it’s blowing there.’ 
You can bet it was blowing. So much dust and sand was 
in the air you could hardly see the dunes. 1 knew the deal 
had fallen through right then and there. 1 could get started 
on Thunderbird again.” 

But Hogan and Simons were not the only skeptics where 
building a desert golf course was concerned. Dawson ran 
into an immediate wall when he tried to round up investors 
for his Thunderbird project. Bluntly put, Dawson's friends 
and business associates thought he had lost his mind. Some 
of them sought out Fred O'Bannon, Dawson’s partner in 
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the real-csUUe firm of John W. Dawson Company. Inc. 

"These were big real-cstaic people, with lots of common 
sense," says O'Bannon. "They were Johnny’s best friends, 
they loved the mar. They pointed out that it was 130° in 
the shade during the summer, that the ss inter season was 
too short, that the town was loo small, that it was nothing 
but a barren waste, that there wasn't enough water in I’alm 
Springs for a pot of petunias. They asked me couldn’t I 
stop him, that the attempt was not only impossible but ac- 
tually insane." 

This was hardly the climate needed to attract potential 
investors. The master plan called for a total outlay of Si. 9 
million, and Dawson’s olTer to investors was an option to 
buy a lot for S2.000 if they would also buy S5,000 worth 
of Slock in the corporation. Financing itioved slowly, if at 
all. until a Houston oilman. D. B. Mcl9anicl. put up SlOO,- 
000. Then other well-known personalities. Bing Crosby. 
Bob Hope. Phil Harrisand Ralph Kincr. bought in. Dawson 
was able to start construction in 1950. Compared to the 
difficulties he had encountered trying to arouse interest in 
his work. Dawson found putting in the golf course itself 
anliclimaclic. 

"Building the course was just a question of pushing sand 
around." he says. The original seeding of winter rye was 
planted as soon as the summer heat abated in September, 
and the course tipened about three months later. Dawson 
had made cvtraordiiiarily e/Iicient use of the land at liis 
disposal. The golf course, clubhouse, drising range, road- 
ways. S7 building lots and 15 three-bedroom cottages were 
all laid out on 182 acres. The project met with instant 
acclaim. By May 1952 every homcsiic had been .sold. 

A substantial part ofThunderbird’s success lay. of course, 
in the soundness of the original idea, hut an important 
factor was Dawson’s meticulous execution. "John leaves 
nothing to chance," says O'Bannon. "When he built Thun- 
derbird he planned for 150 palm trees, Well, John was out 


in the sun all summer, placing each tree at just the right 
spot and .It just the right angle to give each golf hole the 
character he decided it had to have. I remember we were 
having lunch at Thunderbird with a business associate one 
day. It was early, and one of the waitresses was going 
around to the tables placing a menu upright on each. On 
one table she pul the menu upside down. Johnny s;iw it, 
got up and walked all the way across the dining rooir. to 
set it straight. He plays a lot of golf with General Eisen- 
hower. hut even then he doesn’t forget the details. In the 
middle of a hole with Ike he will excuse himself to duck 
over to the next fairway to pick up a scrap of paper. Ho is 
always changing dead light bulbs, picking up bits of paper 
or brushing lint off >oui' jacket." 

Dawson may keep a sharp eye on everything, but to 
say that others were watching Dawson pretty closely while 
Thunderbird was being built is a considerable understate- 
ment. New rcal-cstate-golf-course projects were launched 
almost before the first birdie had been shot at Thunderbird. 
Tamarisk Country Club opened two years later; Indian 
W'ells in December of 1956; Eldorado, another Dawson 
project, in November 1957; and four more courses between 
January and November of 1959. Today there are 16 golf 
courses in the Palm Springs-Palm Desert area, and more 
are being built. 

"Trying to outguess humanity is the toughest thing in the 
world to do. ’ Dawson says. ".A person today hardly knows 
his own mind. But if you give a man a good golf course, a 
good view and a concept that eliminates the millions of 
petty irritations he is going to run into elsewhere in life, 
you are off to a pretty good start." 

.And how about people who just want to ride horseback, 
play tennis, soak quietly in mud baths or lounge peace- 
fully. tike lizards, in desert sunshine? People, in short, who 
don't like golf? Well, they are going to have to go some- 
place that Johnny Dawson cannot find. end 
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Auto Driving Champion 
Jimmy Clark has devised his 
own unique method of scor- 
ing in golf. “Six strokes and 
three throws.” he recently an- 
nounced to a partner marking 
up the tally for a hole at Peb- 
ble Beach. Clark explained. 
“It's easier to toss the ball out 
of the rough than to bash it.” 

Wagging her tail and yelping 
for joy, Gina Lollobrigida, 
the 150-pound mascot of a 
Big Bear Lake (Calif.) ski re- 
sort, bounded out over the 
snow to watch Astronaut 
John Gienn (below) take his 
first turn on skis, along with 
his wife Annie, daughter Lyn 
and son David. When word 
got out that Friendship 7*s pi- 
lot was soloing on the slopes, 
crowds gathered to watch the 
unhappy landings. But within 
three days and strictly against 
the orders of Lodge Proprie- 
tor Toni Tyndall. Glenn was 


in orbit and doing A-OK on 
the precipitous Log Chute — 
“a milc-and-a-quartcr run 
from 8.000 feet down to 7,300, 
and quite a test," according 
to Tyndall. 

First in line each morning over 
the holidays at another ski lift 
was a whole family of sports- 
men whose natural instinct in 
time of tension or tragedy is 
to seek catharsis in outdoor 
sport. In Aspen, Colo, as each 
day wore on. Attorney Gener- 
al Bobby Kennedy. Senator 
Teddy, and brother-in-law 
Steve -Smith would be joined 
by Defense Secretary Robert 
■McNamara. Navy Secretary 
Paul NItze and more Kennc- 
dys. Of them all, Bobby was 
rated tops for daring (“he's 
not much for form,” said an 
impartial judge, "but he's a 
tigcr”),Teddy for style (“he's 
a pretty skier") and Smith 
for sheer skill. 


A bird watcher by necessity 
only. Prince Voshi. second 
and youngest son of Japan's 
Emperor Hirohito, studies his 
feathered friends in order to 
identify more elusive game. 
“Only 160 varieties of bird 
lice arc known to exist in Ja- 
pan.” said the young prince 
in a discussion of his hobby 
at a recent press conference, 
“and so far 1 have succeeded 
in collecting specimens of 50 
of them.” 

Time enough to start thinking 
about politics, reckons New 
Mexico’s Oilman-Sportsman 
Tom Bolack, when someone 
figures out how to get that 
crocodile he shot in Africa 
out of a second-floor Denver 
taxidermy shop. The 17-foot 
monster was nothing but a 
limp bag of skin when the 
former governorofNcw Mex- 
ico brought it back from Bech- 
uanaiand. but now, made rig- 
id by a new steel skeleton, it 
has grown too unwieldy for 
thefrcightclevator. “Iguess.” 
said Taxidermist Joe Jonas 
while political friends urged 
his client to forget crocodiles 
and get back in the guber- 
natorial race, "we'll have to 
swing it out the window." 

After a rich lifetime spent in 
the pursuit of pleasure as a 
gourmet. champagneconnois- 
scur, sportsman, friend of 
Winston Churchill, cabinet 
minister, self-made man. par- 
liamentarian. author, art col- 
lector, magnate and million- 
aire, Britain's Oliver Lyttel- 
ton. 1st Viscount Chandos. 
had some pithy words about 
the future of leisure, “I think 
the end of man's struggle 
against nature is just over the 
horizon.” he said. “We are 
now faced with the possibility 
of a world in which only a mi- 
nority need work, while the 



majority laze about in idle' 
luxury. This presents a prob- 
lem which can be solved only 
if we debunk work from its 
pinnacle of respectability." 

When the Longhorns beat 
Navy in the Cotton Bowl on 
New Year's, they .stripped 
the battle colors right off the 
U.S.S. Galveston as a trophy 
of war for Texas Governor 
John ( onnallv. The gover- 
nor hud put up a pair of real 
longhorns plus honorary com- 
missions in the Texas navy 
against the Gidveslon'% col- 
ors, but in making the bet, he 
noted that the stale of Texas 
has never collected on an ear- 
lier bet. That was when Gov- 
ernor Jimmy Allred bet a na- 
tional park against Pikes Peak 
as Texas beat a Colorado team 
captained by Whizzer While. 

After some 12 years in Ire- 
land. the famed Galway Blaz- 
ers' American-born master of 
foxhounds announced to his 
fellow huntsmen that he was 
becoming a real Irishman at 
last, “1 believe,” said Movie- 
man John Huston as he sur- 
rendered his U,S. passport in 
return for an Irish one, “that 
a person should be a citizen of 
the country in which he lives.” 

It was a dachshund, all right, 
but was it the right dachs- 
hund? That was the question 
that plagued U.S. Ambassa- 
dor James Loch Jr. after 
traveling halfway round the 
world to his post in Guinea 
with whaia Washington, D.C. 
pet hospital had said was his 
dog. When the answer turned 
out to be no, Sam— the right- 
ly inoculated but wrongly 
identified dachshund — was 
packed right back on another 
plane to continue his journey 
until he reached Washington 
once again. 
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Nothing was spored (iocluiling the horses!) Oidsmobile's spanking new F-85 Cutlass puts 
together more well-bred horses than you'll find at a bronc-bust! 290 of ’em (that’s 95 more than ever before) 
teamed with a new variable-vane Jetaway transmission* that puts satin to shame for smoothness. Your choice of 
three Cutlass models— new hardtop Holiday Coupe, a Sports Coupe and a Convert- m— g-mr- ^ 
ible— all with bucket seats as standard equipment. Isn’t it time you headed for your L-USj 
Old.smobile Quality Dealer’s . . . and put your brand on a Cutlass? •opHonai at extra eott • UU 
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JOIN YOUR 

BIG BROTHER ASSOCIATION 





BRIDGE /C/iar/es Goren 



Unconventional triumphs in Miami 


TIk- rcccni Fall National contract 
* bridge championships produced a 
tremendously popular victory. Let me 
hasten to add that I am not referring to 
the individuals involved, popular as they 
may be. I refer to the victory for the 
uncluttered convention card on which 
tournament players arc required to warn 
their opponents of the unusual bids they 
use. Bridge players in general dislike 
playing against experts whose system is 
so begadgeted that their convention list 
reads like a Chinese menu. 

Eric Murray, for example, plays what 
is called Colonial Acol in partnership 
with fellow Canadian Sammy Kehcla, 
with whom he won the Men's Pairs. 
Acol — a forthright British system origi- 
nated by Jack Marx and the late S. J. 
Simon — uses very few conventional bids 
that mean something other than they 
seem to. Colonial Acol is simply a Cana- 
dian modification of the English version. 

Murray and Agnes Gordon won the 
Mixed Pairs title, and they were using 
an even simpler system. Practically the 
only item on the back of their scorecard 


Sonh-South NOttTH 
vuhietahle 4 A K J 6 

/Tfl.v/ ikaler V 7 6 

♦ A J 

4 A K (MO 2 


NN’EST 

♦ 5 

V J 9 8 2 

♦ 9864 
4 9 C 1 3 


EAST 
4 lU 8 3 
4 K (MO 5 4 
♦ K 3 
4 8 7 


sot TH 
4 (} 9 7 4 2 
V A 3 

♦ (MO 7 5 2 

4 J 


EA.ST SOinil WEST NOKI'H 
U^sdeny {Bv^ker) 

PASS PASS Pass i ♦ 

I ♦ I ♦ PASS 5 4 

PA.ss 6 ^ Pass p.ass 
PA.SS 

Openittf; featl: 2 of hearts 


was “Drury” — a convention thatcnables 
a player who has passed to check wheth- 
er his partner's third- or fourth-hand 
major-suit opening bid was light. The 
passed hand bids two clubs and open- 
er's rebid of two diamonds is artificial 
and warns that his hand is wcakish. 

B. Jay Becker, who won the Blue Rib- 
bon Pairs with Dorothy Hayden, is even 
less convention-minded. He actually re- 
fuses to play Stayman! So, as it turned 
out, the higher they finished in the Mi- 
ami Beach tournament, the fewer exotic 
conventions they used. 

The hand at left, for e.xample. shows 
the simple and direct method by which 
Becker and Mrs. Hayden reached a slam. 
South's free bid — that is, a bid imme- 
diately after an overcall that would have 
given partner another chance anyway — 
promised sulTicicnt strength to make 
North sure his side could make at least 
five spades. The direct jump to that con- 
tract said; "Partner, I have a good hand 
but 1 have two losers in the opponents' 
suit; if you can take care of one of these 
— with the ace, the king or a singleton — 
go on to six spades.” 

Playing six spades was an absolute 
lop on the hand, Some partnerships got 
to seven and lost it when the diamond 
finesse failed; some had to be content to 
take an 1.100-point penalty against a 
seven-heart contract doubled. 

Another slam easily reached by direct 
action was one (rif’hi) from my own 
team's victory in the Open Team cham- 
pionship — in which, because of the ill- 
ness of my usual partner, Helen Sobel, 
I played with Boris Koytehou and Har- 
old Ogusi. Our teammates were Howard 
Schenken and Peter Leventritt. 

Although 1 had the least the law al- 
lows for my two-no-trump response, the 
valuable honor card holdings in my part- 
ner’s suits justified the second-round 
jump to four hearts. This made the slam 
a straightforward proposition for South, 


Cast- tVesr 
'■ithierahle 
South ilealer 


SOUTH 

4 (M S 
V K (M 
♦ K 7 3 
4 (M9 9 3 


WEST 
4 10 7 4 2 

y 4 

♦ J 10 5 
4 A K 7 5 2 


EAST 
4 J 6 5 

y 9 7 3 2 
♦ 9 6 2 
4 8 G 4 


SOUTH 
4 A K 3 
4 A 10 8 6 5 
♦ A (M 4 

4 J 


SOUTH WEST 

I ♦ PASH 

3 ♦ PASS 

6 » PASS 


NOIITH EAST 

iCoren) 

2 N.T. PASH 

4 r PAH.S 

PAHS PAHS 


Opent/iff lead: kiiij; of clubs 


because he know the hands would fit 
well in the red suits. 

One of the ironies of bridge is that the 
expert frequently beats his brains out 
trying to solve a problem that is simple 
to the kibitzer who can see three hands. 
With the threc-three division in dia- 
monds, 12 tricks cannot fail, but Ogust 
had to prepare for ill fortune. 

He started off on a dummy reversal, 
planning to rulT three clubs in his own 
hand and leave dummy with the duty of 
drawing trumps. So, after West's trump 
shift. South rulTed a second club lead 
before leading another trump. The bad 
break scuttled the dummy reversal plan. 
After some agonizing thought, Ogust 
decided to test the diamonds without 
drawing the last trumps, so that if nec- 
essary he could trump his fourth dia- 
mond in dummy — provided, of course, 
the player who held the outstanding 
trumps had to follow to three rounds of 
diamonds. The diamond split revealed 
that all Harold's mental anguish had 
been needless. But winning tournaments 
involves lots of mental anguish — some 
of which pays olT in victory points, end 
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scuffs a simple pitch shot. "You can 
sure tell we've been back there in the 
snow for a couple of months," says 
young Dave Marr. "The way some of 
us are hitting the ball it sounds like the 
Spike Jones band clink, clank, clunk." 
Vet most of them manage to get the ball 
around the course for four consecutive 
days, and the priK’ess of sharpening 
skills for the big tournaments ahead is 
well begun, 

The galleries at Rancho, large and 
/esty and as glad as the golfers them- 
selves that a new season was under way. 
were asking the old and familiar ques- 
tions. Can Palmer, at the age of .^4 and 
tinanciatly secure if he lives to be 134. 
stay on top? Can Jack Nicklaus. the most 
successful 23-year-old since Alexander 
theCireat. continue his outstanding play? 
Can Tony Lenia. a tendon injury to his 
left hand now cured, pass cither one? 
Or Boros or Gary Player pass them 
all? Who will be the youngster that steps 
into the top ranks? All these were pleas- 
ant questions to consider under the 
bright Los Angeles sun last week. 

Palmer, of course, is still the king of 
the tour, although last year he didn't 
do anything but win money— SI28, 230, 
to he exact, some S45.000 more than 
anyone had ever won in a single year. 
Still, he had failed to win a major cham- 
pionship. There were those who began 
to think that age or the responsibilities 
of being a big business were draining 
Arnold's huge reservoir of concentra- 
tion. that he could not apply himself 
completely at the moment of greatest 
crisis. Hut Palmer arrived in Los An- 
geles last week fat and sassy. He had 
not even touched a golf club since play- 
ing the linal match for a television senes 
on November !2. At home in Pennsyl- 
vania. he spent most of his lime shoot- 
ing pool witli his friends in the basement 
of his house or helping his two young 
daughters ride the pony that harness 
horseman Del Miller had given them for 
Christmas. When he realized his weight 
had gone up to 190 pounds from a nor- 
mal 175. he went outdoors and started 
shoveling snow. 

"I need practice badly." Palmer said 
at breakfast the morning the 1..A. Open 
started. "But this year I'm going to work 
back into form gradually. 1 used to come 
out here and practice like hell, and my 
hands would gel sore and my muscles 
stiff, and I couldn't play well. I am going 
to take it slowly. 1 feel good, and now 
that my golf company is underway I don't 
have as much on my mind as 1 did." 


GOL ^ Alfred Wright 

Off at LA. 
with a 
dink, dank 

The play may not have been the 
best, but the sun was shining 
and the mood exciting as the 
pros began golf's richest year 


It is the tlrsi weekend in January. A 
* group of men who look as if they 
were delegates to a night watchmen’s 
convention assemble at the Rancho Golf 
Club, a public course in the hungalow- 
and-car-wash fringe of western Los An- 
geles, The faces of these men are gray 
with winter, and their bellies are escap- 
ing over the waistlines of iheir trousers. 
They arc grinning and slapping each 
other on the back and examining each 
other's golf sticks. .A few weeks later, 
sun-darkened and muscle-toned, they 
will look more like what they really are 
- the athletic bedouins of the 52,600.000 
road show that is professional golf. 

But now. at the Los .Angeles Open, 
there is a night watchman's quality even 
about their golf. U.S. Open Champion 
Julius Boros starts an auspicious 1964 
with an inau-spieious opening-day 76. 
BillyCaspcr. 1 1th leading money winner 
last year in spite of an injured hand, 
goes 76-74 and misses the cut. Arnold 
Palmer, with half the gallery of 20.000 
clustered around his cashmere sweater. 
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Palmer's new business, the Arnold 
Palmer Co., wem into fuli-sciile produc- 
tion in Chattanooga on November I. 
He is making a complete line of golf 
clubs and bags. Other branches of the 
company make every Item of golfing 
equipment from socks to rain jackets. 
Now. as he walks down a fairway, Arnic's 
familiar red-and-whitc Wilson bag is no 
longer with him. In its place is a deep 
green one. with the Arnold Palmer signa- 
ture boldly inscribed in white and "Ar- 
nold Palmer Co." printed only slightly 
less conspicuously below. Everything he 
wears carries his trademark, a multi- 
colored umbrella that is symbolic, per- 
haps. of the money that rains down on 
him in an ever greater downpour. 

Arnic's Army was even more unwieldy 
than usual at the L.A. Open, for neither 
Nicklaus nor Player was there to siphon 
off the attention. Player was still home in 
Johannesburg, where his w ife is expecting 
their fourth child, and is not planning to 
join the tour until March. Nicklaus. 
meanwhile, was indulging himself for a 
couple of more weeks at his winter home 
in Fort Lauderdale. When he does join 
the golfers for the Crosby at Pebble 
Beach, the third event on the schedule, 
the Big Bear will bear some watching. 
Although he has not hit a golf ball in 
earnest since November 24. there is pur- 
pose to his dasvdiing. "1 like to be excited 
when I'm playing in a tournament," he 
explained last week. "When I was in 
school I always used (u take {lircernon tbs 
a year off from my golf, and I'm trying 
to get back into my former pattern. 1 
played so much during the latter part of 
last year that 1 wasn't getting excited the 
way 1 used to." 

There will be another new aspect of 
Nicklaus' game for his rivals to worry 
about. Jack plans to arrive in Pebble 
Beach on the Monday before the Crosby 
begins to take some putting lessons from 
George Low. svho is one of the more 
diverting appendages of professional 
golf. The legend is that Low can outputt 
anyone in the world using nothing but 
the leading edge of a sand iron. Low has 
not played in a professional tournament, 
the story goes, since Francis Ouimet was 
a little boy. but if he could find anyone 
to bet with on the pultinggrecn he prob- 
ably could drive from tournament to 
tournament in Rolls-Royces. As it is, 
he has to settle fora Cadillac convertible, 
More than one louring pro has hit a 
hot streak after a few tips from George. 

Nicklaus. who says, ‘Tve always been 
a lousy long putter," intends to stick 


with George's instruction fora few weeks 
and sec what happens. "If 1 could just 
putt like Palmer, I'd be happy,” says 
Jack. It is a familiar refrain. 

One of the superb comebacks in sport 
last year, a rejuvenation that would have 
quickened the pulse of Ponce dc Leon, 
was made by 43-ycar-old Julius Boros, 
and putting instruction was the key. Last 
Mayan amateur golfing friend from Fort 
Lauderdale, Dr. Arthur A. Bolton, gave 
Boros some putting tips that worked. He 
immediately began to win. "I've always 
felt I could beat Palmer or Nicklaus or 
anyone else if 1 could sink .some putts," 
he says. In his own confident, uncom- 
plicated way. Boros secs no reason why 
he should not do as well this year as last. 

"Total commitment" isa phrase Frank 
Stranahan once used to describe an es- 
sential ingredient in a championship golf- 
er. One looks for it among the young, 
unknown players who now and then win 
a tournament. More often than not, it 
is missing. As yet. no one can say for 
sure whether it is a part of the equip- 
ment of cither Frank Beard or Raymond 
Floyd, two of the best rookies of 1963. 

Board, 24. is an intense young man. 
as cican-cut as an eagle scout. When he 
won the Sinatra tournament at Palm 
Springs in November he charmed every- 
one with hi.s modesty and sincerity. The 
brother of Ralph Beard, the once famous 
basketball player from the University of 
Kentucky. Frank stuck to golf, which he 
learned fiom his father, (hen a pro him- 
self. Ten lawyers from Louisville put up 
the S5.000 that started Frank on the tour 
in late 1962. and he w-on a check his sec- 
ond week. In 1963 he was in (he money 
16 times, and he ended the year with 
nearly 518,000 — a highly commendable 
start for a newcomer these days. 

The personality of Ray Floyd is almost 
an antithesis of Beard's. Barely of vot- 
ing age. Floyd is a fun-loving, gay-spir- 
ited North Carolinian who is apt to be 
the last to leave the party — any party. At 
6 feet and 200 pounds, he looks more 
overgrown than athletic, but he can put 
a lot of beef into his shots, and he knows 
it. ”1 don't try to hit so hard all the time 
the way 1 used to." l-loyd was saying 
after his first-round 74 at Los Angeles. 
"I can still hit it far. but I'm not trying 
to hit the big one every lime. It got so 
I hit so many balls out of bounds they 
had to put the factory on the night shift 
to keep me .supplied. Bui I can still get 
it out there if 1 want to. On the last hole 
today Palmer hit one of his big drives, 
and I was 20 yards past him. My short 


game has always been all right, but I 
have mental lapses." Asked if anything 
had happened recently in his personal 
life, like getting married. I’loyd replied. 
"No. sir. I've been in a lot of traps, but 
that's one trap they won't get me in." 

These, then, are the two young men 
who will be most closely watched this 
year, at least until they prove whether 
they arc really winning golfers or ju.st 
young men who happened to hit a four- 
day hot streak. "Total commitment" 
will be part of the answer, and both of 
(hem ere committing themselves at Los 
Angeles. With so much money at stake, 
the commitment is pretty total for all the 
players on the pro tour, of course, and 
this was the unstated feeling anybody 
could sense at this season-opening event. 

Rusty sw iiigs led to some clink, clank, 
all right, but it still took a lot of com- 
mendable golf for lean, long-hitting Paul 
Harney to become the 38lh L.A. Open 
Champion. His winner's check was 57.- 
500. That is going to be just a little purse 
in the big year of 1964. end 
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COLLEGE rooi^^xx / Kenneth Rudeen 


Bow! heroes enjoy the season's last hurrahs 

As college football bowed out in holiday splendor, athletes named Grabbo and Gator 
and such won the nation's applause by emerging as the stars of their teams' triumphs 


Tckus’ cool deslruction of Navy held 
* ihe lirsi place among the major holi- 
day bowl games (uv page /6), but there 
was a great deal more to be seen — by 
319.143 spectators in seven other bowls 
and scores of millions more on tele- 
vision. Above all. there were stars, the 
Duke Carlisles who rose to the cKcasion 
and led their companions to victory. 

• SuoAK Bn\vi. The most heartwarm- 
ing bowl story really began a few years 
ago when a Cicorgia kid named Tim 
Davis shattered his right knee in a high 
school football game. At home to cheer 
him up was his daddy. Alvin (Pig) Da- 
vis. who happened also to be his coach. 
Coach Davis told Tim that now he never 
could become the great quarterback he 
dreamed of being but he could at least be 


a kicking specialist. Tim listened, exer- 
cised the knee incessantly, signed on at 
Alabama, where Pig Davis had been a 
good fullback, and kicked the ( rimson 
Tide's field-goal records olT the books. 

In New Orleans he set new records, 
too. getting all the Tide's points in a 1 2-7 
upset of Mississippi by connecting from 
31. 46. 22 and 48 yards. The game had 
other remarkable features: a field sur- 
rounded by snow and epidemic fumbling 
by Ole Miss — six of 1 1 bobbles were re- 
covered by Alabama. But the day was 
Tim's as he kicked with pcrfcci, pro- 
like polish. 

Small as football players go 16 feel. 
170 pounds), the 22-ycar-old Davis is a 
good premedical student and one of Ala- 
bama's best-liked and most modest men. 


Coach Hear Bryant playfully cutTed him 
after the game and suggested he could 
have made a lifth goal — a 50-yarder. 
"I ought to crack your knobby head, you 
rascal. You look your eye off the ball." 
said lovable Bear. "Ciod bless us. every 
one." said Tiny Tim. approximately. 

♦ Bi.i i-BONNtT Bowl. Probably the best 
mind and the homeliest features to be 
found among the hoh'day fooibaflers be- 
longed to Don Trull. Baylor's passing 
wizard in the game at Houston. As a 
math major with A-minus grades, he has 
earned one of the NCAA's eight Karl 
Blaik scholarships for athletic eggheads. 
As an individual with a Martha Raye 
mouth that seems to be stuffed with an 
unusually generous number of teeth, he 
has been given the nickname "Gator." 



ALABAMA KICKER Tim Duvis hoois a 46->ard field goal againsi Mississippi. Adding others 
of 31, 22 and 48 yards, he scored all of the t ide's poinis in 12-7 Sugar Bowl triumph over Ole Miss. 


NEBRASKA QUARTERBACK Denme Clur- 
idge siitf-arms the last Auhiirn defender in his 
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In Housion. Trull hit 26 of 37 passes 
for no less than 255 yards but did not 
display his sharpest teeth until the last 
quarter. Then he completed the two 
touchdown passes that defeated Louisi- 
ana State 14 7. It required only a few 
ergs of Trull’s brainpower to discern that 
LSU was double- and triple-learning his 
favorite receiver, Lawrence Elkins. In- 
telligently. Trull concentrated instead 
on Split End James Ingram, who caught 
11 passes for 163 yards. A mannerly, 
married young man of 22. the 6-foot-l. 
IKO-pound Trull says "Yes. sir" and 
"No. sir" even to cub reporters. Mostly 
hcstiys "No. sir." So extraordinary was 
his national reputation that newsmen 
puffed after him all season, They found 
him poised but curt. Before a midseason 
game Trull addressed his teammates; 
"Tve been getting all the publicity, and 
I wouldn’t be human if 1 didn’t like it. 
But 1 want you to know that anything 
written about me is a tribute to you." 

• Rose Bowl. In Pasadena the hero 
was 212 pounds of unalloyed football 
player with a resonant football player’s 
name. Jim Grabowski. Slim-waisted but 
w ide and hard everywhere else. Illinois’ 
sophomore fullback came off the "prai- 
ries,’’ or vacant lots, of Chicago’s North 
Side. He is that most valuable kind of 
footballer — one who can hit like a Santa 
Fe diesel and get three yards when it 
isn’t there. Be as clever and quick as you 
please, and psyched up to the eyeballs. 



68-yard touchdown run. This was the big 
play in the Huskers’ 13-7 Orange Bowl win. 


but the few Grabowskis of this world 
will murder you. 

Before a 96.000-plus crowd that in- 
cluded Dwight D. Fisenhower. Grabbo 
the Cireat undid a good, game but un- 
dermuscled Washington team, power- 
ing for 1 25 yards on 23 carries and thus 
oulgaining all seven Husky running 
backs by nine yards. Connoisseurs sa- 
vored all his runs, but especially one 
during an tt5-yard fourth-quarter scor- 
ing drive. With second and six on the 
Musky ! 5. Grabowski rammed into right 
tackle, seemed stopped, suddenly burst 
through a flock of defenders and slith- 
ered off a linebacker and a cornerback 
before being chopped down at the two. 
Already hurt by the loss of Quarterback 
Bill Douglas on its first play series be- 
cause of a knee injury. Washington sim- 
ply could not cope with Grabow'ski and 
lost 17-7. Grabbo ‘sability to follow upa 
straight-ahead charge with a swift, fluid 
lateral slide is rare in collegians and 
echoes the style of Green Bay’s superb 
Jim Taylor. "Grabbo has great bal- 
ance." says an Illinois coach, "and yet 
he fools lacklers. because they can’t be- 
lieve he has that much power." 

"I learned how to run in high school." 
says Grabbo himself, "and at college 
how to bliKk — I mean, really throw- one, 
In high school I Just kind of ran into peo- 
ple." He'll run into a few more. 

• Oran<;k Bowl. Nebraska Quarterback 
Dennis Claridge was once a lad who 
could not Seem to make up his mind. 
He was fixing to enroll at Nebraska but 
got homesick on the plane crip to Lin- 
coln and called Mom to come drive him 
home to Robbinsdale, Minn. Then he 
enrolled at Minnesota. A few days later 
he switched back to Nebraska. 

But in Miami. Claridge was decisive. 
He was also in a hurry. With but a min- 
ute gone by, he popped through the right 
side of the line and loped 68 yards for 
the longest gain anywhere on New Year’s 
Day and the score that beat Auburn 
then and there. Eschewing trick stuff, 
he simply clubbed the last Auburn de- 
fender with one hand while dangling the 
ball casually from the other. When the 
demoralized War Eagles finally pulled 
themselves together and their own quar- 
terback. Jimmy Sidle, shot off some 
w onderful second-half running and pass- 
ing fireworks, it was too late. The Hus- 
kers’ 13 first-half points sufficed as Au- 
burn managed to get only seven. 

There are other positive things about 

rOHtlitueil 
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Ski lli(ix\l|)s 

of New Zealand 

You’ll never forget the awesome still- 
ness of the giant glacier, dropping 9.000 
feet through the Southern Alps to lush 
green forests only 10 miles from the 
Tasman Sea. It’s skiing like no other in 
the world, and this is just one of the 
many ski runs that dot this sunny, ever- 
green land of the South Pacific. 

Sports come big in New Zealand; 
skiing, mountaineering, year ’round 
hunting, thrilling deep-sea fishing, and 
perhaps the world’s finest trout fishing. 

You'll find full details in our just- 
published "Sportsman's Guide lo New 
Zealand"— where to go. where to stay, 
the best seasons, clothing and equip- 
ment needed, licenses, and costs. For 
your free copy just send in the coupon. 

To see the world. ..see fabulous 



New Zealand Government Travel Commissioner 
Dept- S-1 

153 Kearny Street. San Francisco 8. or 
630 Fifth Avenue. New York 20 
Please rush me a free copy of your new 
"Sportsman's Guide to New Zealand.” 

Name 

Address 

City Zorte _State 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL 



Can your dog 
trust you as much as 
you trust him? 

A good guard dog is usually bred 
that way. It’s part of his pedigree. 
But how well he lives up to his 
potential depends on how well he's 
cared for, how well he's fed. 

\\’ith piire-breii dogs, the re- 
sults are most evident and predict- 
able when you choose the right 
food . . . fond that helps make him 
all the dog he’s meant to be. .Ami 
there is a difference in dog footls. 

This is why professional 
breeders feeil and recommend 
Ken-1. Hi.skit. It’s more than just 
a complete ilict. It’s concent rated; 
so, cup for cup, you feed less. .And, 
because it’s oven-roasted for extra 
flavor and digestibility, your dog 
gets full satisfaction without 
overeating. 

'I'bese are important reasons 
why Ken-L Biskit is the official 
food at more .American Kennel 
Club shows than all other dog 
foods combined. 


Dog Food of Champions 


Small bits 
for puppies 
Medium for 
larger dogs 


Km*i 

BISKIT 


Ken-L 


BISKIT 



HEART FUND (f) 

Space coninbuied as a public service by Sports Illustraied. ® 


ClaridgC- He is big (6 feet .V 222 pounds), 
good-looking, and at age 22 knows that 
he is going to he a dentist. His eyesight 
is poor— he wears horn-rimmed glasses 
on campus and contacts afield but he 
has seen enough of Miss Rhoda Stevens 
of Funk, Neb. to be certain that he will 
soon marry her. Lincoln’s underworld, 
like many a Nebraska opponent, no 
doubt hopes it has seen the last of him. 
Last summer, as a S350-a-month tem- 
porary cop. he helped nab two burglars 
in their getaway car. 

• Sun Bowl. The El I’aso sponsors, ea- 
ger to inaugurate their dramatic new 
stadium with Hash, but not in a posi- 
tion to command champions, chose well 
among the also-rans: Oregon (7-3) vs. 
Southern Methodist (4 6). The 26.5(X) 
fans who nearly tilled the bowl saw a 
game in which 62 passes were thrown, 
the best of them by cocky Bob Berry, 
the Ducks' junior quarterback. Remem- 
ber Norm Van Brocklin and Cieorge 
Shaw? They also threw for Oregon. But 
during the season Berry eclipsed their 
records, completing 101 passes for 16 
touchdowns and a lovely .591 average. 
"I like to outsmart the opposition. ”siiys 
Berry. “I look on the gitme as a person- 
al duel between me and the defense." 

In the first half in the Texas border 
town the duel was no contest. Berry 
passed for two touchdowns and handed 
off to Dennis Keller for another. In the 
second half the Mustangs adjusted their 
defenses well enough to prevent further 
Oregon scores. However, (he 21-14 final 
score looked a lot closer than it was. 

Berry. 21 and a 5-foot-1l. 190-pound 
pliysed majorw ithC-plus murks, learned 
football from his dad. Bob Sr., coach of 
the Willow Cilen High School in San 
Jose. Calif. The elder Berry leaches well: 
Willow Glen won 42 straight games be- 
fore losing one this year. Bob’s brother 
Ken. another apt pupil, is the San Jose 
State quarterback and in fact shaped a 
I 3-7 upset of Oregon one Saturday last 
fall w hen Bob was out with a knee injury. 

• I.IBfcRl Y ANO GaIOR BoWLS. OdC Bui- 

rell. Mississippi Slate’s small but driving 
left halfback, was a handful and more 
for North Carolina State in Philadelphia 
(as he was later in Mobile's Senior Bovs I 
game), and Ken Willard, a pro-sized 
back w ith North Carolina was a lot more 
than Air Force ever hopes to see again. 
They led their teams to 16-12 and 35 0 
wins in a Yule season of interesting foot- 
ball. END 
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A show in itself! The Kodak Carousel projector 

Amazing performer, this color-slide projector. It won’t jam, won't damage 
your slides. (It has no metal prongs to push your slides around.) Slides drop 
gently into place. You put on a dazzling 80-slide show automatically, start- 
ing with any slide. Or manually, by touching a button on the console panel 
or remote control unit. Remote focus, remote forward and reverse, too. 
Surprisingly, the Kodak Carousel projector is less than $150! See your 
Kodak dealer. EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Price subiecl to cftange without notice. 
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HE 

DIDHT know 
THE 

GLOVES WERE 
LOADED 


BY JAC^DOCI KEARNS WITH OSCAR RALEY 

The most famous, Jiamhoyam fight manager 
of all time begins his memoirs with his version 
of the blooily and long-controversial Toledo 
fight between Jack Dempsey and Jess Willard 


Awkivanlty swank in fur-cottarcil coat, Dempsey 

shakes hamis with the Jaunty Kearns after signing for the big fight. 


CONTINUED 


THEbOADEDCMJVES 


fl CAUTIONARY NOTE ON A SHOCKING BOAST 


Jack Dempsey’s devastation of the giant Jess Willard 
on that broiling Fourth of July in Toledo 45 years 
ago was so complete — and so unexpected — that a 
rumor of foul play has persisted to this day; a rumor 
that Dempsey’s gloves were loaded. Willard has long 
insisted, bitterly, that the rumor is true. Dempsey 
has always denied it. 

Just before he died last year. Doc Kearns put the 
finishing touches to his long-delayed memoirs. The 
Million Dollar Gate, prepared with the assistance of 
Oscar Fraley and scheduled for publication by Mac- 
millan next September (S4.95). Now Kearns’s account 
of that Dempsey-Willard fight of 1919, taken from 
the book, is presented on these pages. Kearns says the 
gloves were indeed loaded and that he loaded them 
himself. 

It is noteworthy that Kearns absolves Dempsey of 
any complicity. The absolution should be accepted, 
for it was typical of Kearns that he trusted no one. 
and Dempsey was naive enough, for years after To- 
ledo. to trust Kearns. Few did for long. The face 
Kearns presented to the prizefight world was one of 
roguish rascality, and he all but got away with it, 
for his smile was jovial and his hand was ever ready 
to pick up the check. At the same time, everyone in 
the sport knew him as a wily trickster and a ruthless 
opponent when big money was involved. 

He learned the confidence man’s art in his teens, 
when he ran away from his Seattle home to the Klon- 
dike. In the saloons of Nome. Alaska such teachers 
as the master swindler, Wilson Mizner, honed the 


youth’s sharp wits. When Kearns turned boxer. Miz- 
ner fixed his very first fight by bribing the referee. 

After Kearns left the Klondike he tried many oc- 
cupations— among them smuggling Chinese into the 
U.S. In time he encountered Dempsey, a hungry 
hobo who could punch and, through Dempsey, 
Kearns became the greatest fight manager of all lime. 
The greatness depended upon establishment of the 
first million-dollar gale; the gale, in turn, depended 
upon the dethronement of the hapless Willard. 

Before he lost the title to Dempsey. Willard de- 
fended it Just once, against Frank Moran. Not an 
impressive reign, certainly, and Willard fought only 
twice after meeting Dempsey. Maybe Willard never 
was so much, and maybe Dempsey never needed 
plaster of paris on his bandages. Maybe— but it was 
like Kearns to want insurance, especially with a 
$100,000 bet at stake. 

A master of the dialectical feint. Kearns did not 
offer these memoirs as a confession of wrongdoing. 
To him they were a boast. Kearns rationalized his 
cheating— a word he never used— as self-protection 
in a dog-eat-dog world. Kearns presents his story in 
the way of a man regaling his friends with a good 
yarn. It is a good yarn: it is also a declaration that a 
heavyweight champion of the world was robbed of 
his title and with it the fortune that title came to be 
worth in the Golden Twenties. 

In Mickey Walker, brother roisterer. Kearns had 
one other really great champion. Next week he will 
tell about those days of wine and bloody noses. 


I t was early morning of the day that Jack Dempsey was 
to fight Jess Willard for the heavyweight championship 
of the world. I had not slept. There had been the usual pre- 
fight party in our ramshackle training quarters on the shores 
of Toledo’s Maumee Bay — an isolated frame house that 
sagged like a drunk in a doorway. Minutes before, it had 
been as crowded and noisy as any tenderloin saloon. Empty 
bottles and dirty glasses were strewn about. They had all 
been thirsty — the newspaper men, the hangers-on. the hus- 
tlers. the bogus well-wishers, all the freeloaders who fre- 
quent any training camp. For the first and only time in my 
life 1 had broken up a party, and that was all the more 
remarkable since I had been the host. It never was like Jack 
Kearns to stop pouring, for himself or for his guests. But 
at my plea that I had a championship right to prepare for. 
the last of them had finally wandered into the predawn 
darkness undcra full load of whisky. There had been hours 
of alcoholic conversations about what could or would hap- 
pen. bickering, argument, off-key singing, one or two fist- 
fights in which none of the principals could have hit the 
floor with a handful of buckshot, a crap game and a guy 


with a crying jag. Since it was my parly, all of them had as- 
sured me, with a hand on the shoulder and a pat on the 
back, that Dempsey could not lose. 

I knew he couldn’t lose. 

1 was then 36 years old. and had spent 22 of them wan- 
dering from New York to Nome. San Francisco to 
Sydney, and now to this town of Toledo in the stale of 
Ohio. In those years I had learned all the swindles and 
practiced some of them. 

Dempsey was only 24. Willard, a fading 37, was taller at 
6 feet 6*4 than that bum they called the Man Mountain. 
Primo Camera. (Camera is in the record books at 6 feet 
5*4.) My tiger was as hard as a keg of nails. Willard looked 
more than a shade soft, especially in the midsection. Demp- 
sey was a difficult man to hit, bobbing and weaving as he 
did. and a tough, relentless puncher who didn’t know quit 
from Flit. F.xcept for Willard’s size. I had nothing to wor- 
ry about, and even so a big man is bound to be slower than 
one who is normally proportioned. There have been few 
better-proportioned fighters than Jack Dempsey. 

I had nothing to worry about, but I had seen many 
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strange things in my wanderings, and I desperately needed 
insurance. Not just to win the fight, which I was sure we 
could win in the 12 rounds scheduled, but to win it in the 
first round. I had bet SIO.OOO. which we could not alTord 
to lose, at 10 to 1, that Dempsey would win in the first 
round. If he did, we would make a tidy SI 00.000— equiva- 
lent to Willard's guarantee and substantially more than 
our ow n S27.500 guarantee. 

I had schemed and connived over too many years to let 
anything go wrong with a bet like that, let alone with the 
championship of the world. The hell with being a gallant 
loser. I intended to win. 

My plan had to do with a small while can sitting inno- 
cently among the light gear on the kitchen table. I poured 
myself a nightcap and picked up the can, grinning at the 
neat blue letters on its side. AM it said was “Talcum Pow- 
der." Then I latched the kitchen door and went to a corner 
cupboard that extended from tabletop height to the ceiling. 
I pulled over a chair and stood on it to reach into a niche 
far back on the topmost shelf. Not even a drunk would 
have thought of hiding a bottle in that spot. Several days 
earlier, on an unaccompanied trip into Toledo. I had 
bought another can of powder. This one was labeled “Plas- 
ter of Paris." and I was looking for it now. It was there. 

I pul the two cans side by side on the kitchen tabic. Then 
I found a knife and pried off their lids. I spread out a hand- 
kerchief and dumped the talcum powder into it, then 
knotted the corners together. Next I poured the plaster of 
paris into the talcum-powder can and replaced the lid. Set 
back among the light gear — the bandages, the Vaseline, 
the razor blades, the cotton — it looked as innocent as any 
of them. There was Just one more thing to be done. I 
picked up the plaster of paris can and the handkerchief 
full of talcum powder, unlatched the kitchen door and 
walked the 50 yards to the shore of Maumee Bay, where 1 
pitched the whole business out into the dark waters. That 
was why the parly had to end before dawn. That was some- 
thing I wanted no man to see. Standing there in the dark, 

1 knew wc were as ready as Dempsey's condition and my 
plotting ability could make us. 

It may seem strange but. returning to the house, my con- 
science was easy. I was a product of the days — have they 
ever ended? — when it was every man for himself. In those 
times you got away with everything possible. Turn your 
head, or let the other guy turn his, and knuckles were 
wrapped in heavy black bicycle tape or the thick lead foil 
in which bulk tea vvas packaged. The net result was much 
like hitting a man with a leather-padded mallet. The rules 
were lax then, officials were not at all fussy and there were 
few boxing commissions. 

The effect of this strategy, now all but half completed, 
was to lift my nightlong tension. I went to bed and was 
asleep as soon as my head hit the pillow. There were no 
bad dreams. 

The sound of loud voices below awakened me to the sun 
streaming in the windows and, from the wetness of my pil- 


low. I knew that this day was another scorcher. The clan 
had gathered early, making the usual confusion of sound. 
Dressing quickly, I went downstairs and found that the 
drinking was already in progress. 

My first thought was of Dempsey. 1 brushed through the 
early roisterers and went outside. Jack was pacing restlessly 
about ihc yard. One look satisfied me. He was as brown as 
his Indian forebears, quick and impatient of movement, 
and his usual stoic self. He had been trained to just the 
right edge. 

“How's it. Champ?" 1 asked. 

Dempsey rubbed one of those high cheekbones and, in 
his high-pitched voice, replied: “AH right. Just fine." 

“Good." I told him. “Just lake it easy and conserve your 
energy." 

The remaining hours limped past, and it was time to go 
to the arena. Wlien we left camp the thermometer, nailed to 
the clapboard wall in tlie shade of the back porch, stood at 
114®. 

The entire arena area was jammed. Costume of the day 
was a straw' skimmer and shirtsleeves, except for a few un- 
yielding dudes in derbies. Jostling our way through the 
crowds, keeping away the worshipers who wanted to reach 
out and shake hands with Dempsey, we finally got to our 
dressing room. It seemed even hotter in there. Dempsey 
dressed, moving like the panther he was beneath that hu- 
man skin and, though ho had trained off every ounce of ex- 
cess suet, the sweat glistened on his forehead and stood out 
on his chest and shoulders. 

A witness from each camp was to observe the bandaging 
of hands as insurance against jiggery-pokery, I was to su- 
pervise Willard's preparations, and his chief second, Wal- 
ter Moynahan. was to oversee the putting on of Dempsey's 
wrap. 

This is standard practice at all big fights, and wisely so, 
because the stakes arc so large. Even today, when prize- 
fighting is at a low ebb, one fixed light can orbit a mediocre 
boxer into the 90'^’; income-tax-bracket status. We didn't 
know it at the time of the Dcmpscy-Willard fight, but this 
was the most important prcfighl moment in boxing's history, 
It was a moment that would usher in the era of the million- 
dollar gate. 

Willard was waiting, completely relaxed, as I walked into 
his quarters. When I waved a greeting he gave me a look 1 
believe he reserved for panhandlers. He was very careful 
with his money. 

“Let's get on with it," he grunted. 

Willard’s reluctance to part with money was clearly evi- 
dent in the caliber of his entourage. They were inexperi- 
enced and worked cheap. They were so nervous that they 
fumbled with his hand bandages. 

“For God's sake,” I butted in, just to help upset them a 
little more. “Don't wind them up on his wrists. Put them 
on his knuckles, where he needs them." 

“If you want," 1 volunteered, pushing the blunt needle 
in a little deeper, “I’ll do it for you.” 

fonlinued 
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“(Jei away from me," Willard growled suspiciously as T 
started forward. 

I grinned at him. 

"Suit yourself." I said. "Suit yourself." 

As they finished with the bandages. 1 interrupted again. 

"Take this here sponge," I snapped, grabbing one from a 
water bucket. "Put some water on his bandages to keep his 
hands cool." 

Willard was getting mad now. His face flushed, and not 
altogether because of the heat. 

"Why don't you get out of here?" he said, snarling. 

"Just trying to help." I answered with a shrug. "Put I got 
a right in here and I'll stay till the job's finished." 

Leaving one of my handlers behind to make sure no one 
tampered with Willard's hands. 1 returned to our dressing 
room to bandage IJempsey under Moynahan's suspicious 
supervision. On the way I assumed a friendly and sympa- 
thetic attitude toward Willard's chief second. 

"You should have dampened those bandages and put on 
some talcum powder." I told him. "His hands would've 
been much more comfortable." 

Moynahan nodded in frustrated agreement. 

"I know," he said. "Pul you can't tell that Jess to do 
something if he don't want to do it.” 


Reaching our dressing room. I quickly wound on Demp- 
.scy's bandages under Moynahan's vigilant inspection. Aft- 
er I finished with the wrappings. 1 turned to Jimmy IJeFor- 
cst. my trainer, and pointed to the water bucket. 

"Give me that sponge well soaked with water," I ordered. 
"1 want to keep the kid's hands cool," 

In an aside to Moynahan. I told him again: "This is what 
you should've done for Willard.'' 

The sponge, dripping with water, made a sloshing sound 
as I clamped it to the bandages on Dempsey's hands. In a 
moment they were drenched through. 

“Now the talcum powder. " 1 directed DcForest, and he 
passed me that innocent-looking, bluc-lcttcred can. 1 sprin- 
kled its contents heavily over the soaked bandages. 

"Noqueslion," I rattled on tolhcunsuspccling Moynahan 
as I set the can safely aside, "this really is what you should 
have done for Willard." 

Moynahan made no comment. Dempsey, who was en- 
tirely innocent of what had happened, stood there in what 
amounted almost to a stupor. I had to hide a smile as the 
call came to enter the ring. 

There was a roar from 19.650 throats as we came down 
the aisle. The gate was disappointing, since Promoter Tex 
Rickard had contracted with one Jim McLaughlin to build 


DEIVIPSEY; 'RIDICULOUS!’ WILLARD: 'TRUE’ 



Dempsey today 


A bit jowly, but otherw ise trim 
and fit for his 68 years. Jack 
Dempsey sjit at the greeter's 
(able in his Broadway restau- 
rant and spat an indignant de- 
nial that his fists were encased 
in plaster of paris w hen he won 
the heavyweight title from Je-ss 
Willard. From time to time an 
admirer paused on his way out 
of the restaurant, interrupting 
to shake the still powerful right 
hand, "ru always remember 
this,” one of them said. Demp- 
sey responded graciously, then 


turned back to the question. 

"Ridiculous!" he said. "I 
could lake an oath. In fact," 
he went on, "I will." 

He raised that same right 
hand. 

"1 hope to God I die right 
now. and my wife and chil- 
dren, too, if there is any truth 
in what Kearns said." 

On another Broadway, a 
continent away in Glendale, 
Calif., Jess Willard sal in a 
hotel lobby. No one seemed 
to rccogni7e him. Eighty-two 
years old in December. Wil- 
lard looked back on a bitter 
July 4 of his young manhood. 

"I'm glad that Kearns final- 
ly was man enough to admit 
it," he said. "First time Demp- 
sey hit me, I knew those gloves 
were loaded. He knocked me 
down seven times, maybe eight. 
I don't recall exactly now. 
But every time he hit me. 1 
could feel another bone or two 
breaking .... 

”1 got robbed by the king of 
robbers, 1 guess we could say. 
That Kearns. As long as I got 


robbed. I'm glad I got robbed 
by the best man in the coun- 
try at stealing. He was a mob 
man." 

Willard paused, drifting 
back in memory to that fateful 
afternoon. "I wa-sn't knocked 
out," he said. "Nobody ever 
knocked me out. But I was 
blind. I was da/cd from getting 
clubbed by those chunks of ce- 
ment. My face was all broken, 
and my head was, too. 

"Look." he pointed to his 
left cheekbone at the temple. 
"Put your hand here. Feel that 
bone moving around? That's 
what them cement gloves did 
to me." 

Outwardly calm. Dempsey 
was seething. 

"1 bandaged up my own 
hands," he insisted, "and no- 
body put anything on them. 
How could he pul anything on 
without me knowing it?" 

Why. then, would Kearns 
say such a thing? 

"He was bitter to the end." 
Dempsey said. "I fired him 
as my manager. He owed me 



Willard today 


about S200.000. so I arranged 
with Tex Rickard to collect my 
end of the Kirpo purse myself 
instead of having Kearns col- 
lect it. I took out what he owed 
me and gave him the rest. He 
was furious." 

He paused and sighed. 

••fm grateful for a lot of 
things Doc Kearns did for me." 
Dempsey went on. “A lot of 
things he did I didn't like. 
There arc many things \ could 
say. but I won't, because he's 
dead and gone." 


a 90.000-scal arena, which was lo be sealed from S60 a seat 
at ringside lo S2 in the far reaches of ilie stands. McLaugh- 
lin had erected it out of raw Michigan white pine, and for 
the first time in tlic liistory of boxing there was a special sec- 
tion set aside in the grandstand for women spectators. It 
was quite natural. I suppose, that there arose a storm of 
agitation from this precedent-shattering proposal to en- 
courage women to see what could well be expected lo 
develop into a bloody spectacle. Personally. I thought it 
was fine, so long as the women paid. As it turned out, the 
decision to let women sec the fight cost me that S 1 00.000 bet. 

Toledo at that time was a wide-open gambling town, 
as well as a hideout for gangland lamsiers from other sec- 
tions of the country. They went undisturbed by the local 
law as long as they remained quiet and unobtrusive. One 
of the gamblers openly handling action on the fight was 
John (Get Rich Quick) Ryan, a dapper husky who would 
quote you odds on whether the sun would come up to- 
morrow morning. 

Meeting him in the Sceor Hotel and not wanting to 
tear down any odds through suspicions that I might have 
'“arranged” something, I told him casually that 1 knew 
a gent who was loaded and wanted to place a bet on 
Dempsey. 


“What he wants to know is what kind of a price he can 
gel on a first-round knockout." 

“Ten lo one," Ryan replied. “How much does he want 
to bet?” 

“About ten thousand, I think." 

“That’s all right." Ryan said without hesitation. “Send 
him around." 

“I don't think he'll come himself." I said doubtfully, 
“lie doesn't want anyone to know he's betting. Say. how 
about if 1 bring the money over for him?" 

Ryan said it was all right with him, Within a few days 
I had scraped together SIO.OOO and put it down. Some of it 
came froni the concessit)ns, which were being manipulated 
by an old pal and fellow boxing manager. Professor Billy 
McC’arney, along with a young fellow named Tom Bodkin. 
They were parceling out such franchises as those for the 
sale of seat cushions, ice cream, sandwiches and lemonade. 
With the exception of the seat-cushion and soft-drink sales, 
the franchises were destined to turn out disastrously, al- 
though it was a near thing, at that, with the lemonade. A 
terrific heat wave had dc.scendcd on Toledo near the end of 
June, and on the day of the bout the ice cream melted faster 
than an ice cube in the Sahara. The sandwiches spoiled, giv- 
ing off sale-destroying odors. The sealcushionswere a cinch 
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lo go like cra 2 y. because anyone who didn't have one was 
practically assured of getting up minus the seat of his pants 
after silting on the sticky pitch oo/ing out of that newly 
cut, sun-broiled Michigan pine. But the climax for the con- 
cessions came late on the evening before the tight. 

The lemonade had been prepared in advance in a huge 
vat. The vat was lilled svith ice and covered for the night 
with a piece of canvas. One of the mob on hand in Toledo 
was Battling Nelson, the lightweight champion of a decade 
before. With him was a ghostwriter to record Nelson's im- 
pressions of the light for the Chicago Daily AVu-.v. In those 
days Nelson was what might be described charitably as a 
bit eccentric from his ring adventures. Neither would he 
be termed a model of sartorial spoilessness. 

On this melting hot night Nelson, wandering about the 
scene, chanced on the icc-lilled vat of lemonade — cold and 
inviting. Not that Bat contemplated for a moment drinking 



itting 5 to 4 on Willard at Toledo ; 
e and Dempsey Fight at 3:30 Today q, 


7 Womfn to kt Amotig 70,000 Spectaton at tha Huge 
Stadium — Exports' on (httcome Vary, Though 



H'onien Here still a mvehy at prizefights nhen Toledo 
celebrated Juh 4 with the biggest sponing eierit in its history. 


this nonalcoholic stuff. Rather, he stripped down to his 
rather fatigued underwear and proceeded to lake a long, 
blissful bath in the lemonade. 

Word of the bath got around to some extent but. even 
so, I noticed on our way into the arena that the lemonade 
was moving briskly, and 1 learned later that it had been 
sold to the very last drop. It was so hot that the thirsty ones 
apparently just didn't give a damn. 

Now, about those wonieii spectators and how they cost 
me that S 1 00.000 bet. I ndignation about them was so great 
that some reformers, it was whispered, were plotting to 
burn down the arena, which would accomplish their two- 
fold purpose of preventing the fight and keeping women 
away. Wc discussed at great length what to do to thwart 
these holier-than-thou firebugs. Finally wc decided to turn 
hoses on the stands every night, dousing them so thorough- 
ly that they couldn't possibly be ignited. 

This problem was no sooner solved to our satisfaction 
than we received a tip-off that the Ohio Ministerial Asso- 


ciation was planning a campaign to have the governor can- 
cel the tight on grounds that it would be too brutal a pub- 
lic spectacle. 

Shortly before this new threat wc had received a request 
from Major Anthony Orcxcl Biddle to put on a bayonet 
exhibition with his Murine drill team. Scion of a Main 
Line Philadelphia family and later the subject of a Broad- 
way hit play entitled The Happiest Millintiaire. Biddle was 
a bug on physical fitness who saw no incompatibility be- 
tween boxing and a belief in the Scriptures. He taught the 
marines how to fight dirty, but he also gave away tens of 
thousands of Bibles. 

“Maybe he can help," some unremembered genius sug- 
gested. “I seem lo remember something about him running 
a Bible society that gives free books to Sunday schools all 
over the country." 

Biddle said yes, he thought he could do something about 
our problem. 

'Til write to (he national headquarters of my Bible so- 
ciety," he said, “and have them suggest to the ministers 
throughout Ohio and the rest of the country that they 
telegraph to the governor of Ohio to permit the light." 

“Wi)) they do it?" I asked. 

The wealthy warrior was a lean, aggressive man. He 
smiled like a benign wolf. 

“I imagine so," he said. “They are obliging people 
— and I just donated half a million dollars to the organ- 
ization." 

They were very obliging. No light in history ever re- 
ceived such widespread and enthusiastic ministerial sup- 
port. 

But there was a price, as there usually is in almost any- 
thing where a favor is involved. In return, Biddle was “in- 
vited" to put on the exhibition by his Marine drill 
team and also, at his insistent “suggestion," was given per- 
mission to name the official timekeeper for the bout. He 
immediately appointed his close friend, Warren Barbour, 
later to become a U.S. Senator from New Jersey. Both of 
these blackjack moves were to prove costly to me. 

As wc started for the ring in the blistering sunlight. De- 
Forcsl and 1 aggressively cleared a path for Dempsey with 
hands, shoulders and elbows. I didn't want any exuberant 
fan grabbing hold of those hands. 

Workmen were laying a new canvas over the one 
that had been soiled and chewed up by the heavy-booted 
feel of Major Biddle's marines during their bayonet exhibi- 
tion and drill. Two large umbrellas, like those you see at 
the beach, had been set up in the opposing corners to pro- 
tect the two fighters from the broiling sun while introduc- 
tions and other ceremonies were gone through. Willard's 
umbrella was plain brown. Ours bore advertisements I had 
sold to local merchants at $25 a foot. 

When be climbed ponderously through the ropes Willard 
looked even fleshier than I had cxpecied. He sal placidly in 
his corner with a sort of half smile on his face and kept nod- 
ding pleasantly to various acquaintances at ringside as if 
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he were some kind of royally. I noticed that Dempsey 
stared bleakly at him fora few seconds. When I maneuvered 
Dempseys fast-hardening hands into the gloves. Jack 
pinned his glance to the canvas at his feet, his body as 
motionless as if it were carved out of rock. 

Passing those last few minutes to good advantage. I mas- 
saged [>empsey"s neck and shoulder muscles to keep them 
loose, and my fighter relaxed. Then, when Referee Ollie 
Record walked to the center of the ring to make the intro- 
ductions. I bent down and spoke rapidly in Dempsey’s ear. 

“This is it. Champ. Now do like I tell you. When the bell 
rings, go out there and give him a fast feint. He'll miss with 
his right hand and go all to pieces. Then hook to his head 
and keep laying it on. Knock him stiff just as quick as 
you can." 

Out in the middle of the ring. Record's voice was a bellow- 
that stilled the noise of the crowd. 

"Jess Willard, the heavyweight champion of the world, 
at 245 pounds. And in this corner, the challenger, weighing 
1X7. Jack Dempsey." 

Now we were in the middle of the ring, listening to the 
brief instructions, and then we were back in our own corner. 
There seemed to be some confusion around Barbour, the 
olficial timekeeper. But finally there came the sound of 
the bell. 

"Go get him. Champ.” I yelled at Dempsey, then ducked 
back down from the ring. 

Dempsey did. 

Just as I had instructed. Jack made a lightning feint, and 
Willard missed with his right-hand counter. Jack nailed him 
solidly with a left hook, ihen followed with a righi to the 
Jaw. Willard crashed to the canvas and took a count of six, 
with Dempsey crouching over him. No nonsense ihen 
about retiring to the “furtheresl" neutral corner. Then Wil- 
lard was up, and down again. It had been another left-right 
combination to the chin. He took another count of six. 

Already a mass of blood, and the round scarcely begun, 
Willard toppled like a big tree again and again, seven times 
in all in that round. Every punch, landing with the hollow- 
sound of a mallet crunching into a watermelon, raised 
knots on him or tore him open. That “talcum powder" 
was really doing its work. 

On the seventh knockdown 1 knew Willard could not 
make it up again. He was out cold. 

Record had reached the count of seven when DcForest, 
keeping time on our own watch, leaned over and yelled 
in my ear. 

“Ten seconds," he advised me. Ten seconds left in the 
round, with the count at seven. We had won not only the 
title but that SIOO.OOO bet. We were in. 

The crowd was screaming, and leading the chant were 
the shrill, almost hysterical voices from the women's section. 

“Stop it! Stop it!" 

1 yelled right along with them. 

Then, through the din, and unable to believe my cars, I 
heard the faint sound of a bell. I saw that Record, however. 


finishing his count, had not heard it. Maybe. I thought 
frantically. I can still pull it off by conning Record. 

Leaping through the ropes. I ran over to Dempsey, threw 
my arms around him and shouted as loud as 1 could; 

“You're the champ! You're the champ!" 

Spinning on Record, I bellowed at him: 

“C'mere. Ollie! Hold up Dempsey's hand.” 

Then, telling Dempsey to get out of the ring, I began to 
dance a Jig and wave my arms to add to the bedlam going 
on around us. I wanted Ollie so confused that he'd hand 
us the victory. He looked uncertain, and 1 thought I had 
pulled it off. 

But then his attention was attracted by Barbour, who 
was gesturing frantically from ringside. Record bent down 
to listen to the timekeeper. Barbour told Record that the 
round had ended oflicially on the count of seven. My SIOO.- 
OOO went out the window right there, thanks to Major 
Biddle. 

Now Record came rushing over to me. sweating and 
wild-eyed. 

“Get Dempsey back into the ring." he ordered, “or I'll 
have to disqualify him." 

Racing to the ropes, I yelled at the top of my lungs at 
Dempsey and DcForest, motioning them to come back into 
the ring. It was a struggle, through that mad crowd, but 
they made it. I saw that Dempsey seemed stunned by all 
this wild maneuvering. My first Job was to get him ready to 
pick up where he had left off. 

"Take it easy, Champ." I told him soothingly as order 
was restored in the ring. “Take your time and settle down. 
Rest a little and look for your shots. This guy's all finished 
anyhow." 

Willard was dead game. As the second round .started, he 
tried to attack, but Dempsey tore into his body with punches 
that would have knocked down a brick wall. Meanwhile 
it was obvious to everybody that those crushing blows in 
the first round had taken a frightful toll. Willard's right 
eye was closed, and the right side of his face already was 
swollen out of shape. Jess stumbled around the ring gasp- 
ing for breath, the blood bubbling brightly from his mouth. 

By the start of the third round. Willard's left eye was 
closing, too, and at one point he spat out a tooth. Dempsey 
still was coasting under my instructions to bide his time a 
bit more. I was playing it completely safe. At the boll, it 
was only a matter of time. 

Then, before they could be called out for the fourth 
round, Willard looked up with that gargoyle face and 
mumbled .something to .Moynahan. The chief .second nodded 
and, raising one arm. tossed a gore-spattered towel into 
the center of the ring. Big Jess was through. 

When I saw the gesture of defeat the blood began roaring 
against my ears, and I thought my heart would burst right 
out of my chest. 

We had won the heavyweight championship of the world, 
even if we had blown SIOO.OOO in the process. 

While I am not and never have been one to cop a plea, I 
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For On-the-Spot Relief 
from Upset Stomach 

heartburn, gas or other 
symptoms of acid indigestion 


Get 



ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


For the first time soionce has found a 
now healinjf substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousnnds have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
plure. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sulTerers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem;’’ 

The secret is a new healing substance 
{BiifDync-'>)— discovery cf a world-famous 
re.search institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pomlorj/ or otniment farm under the name 
/'rr;)fira<ion //®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters, 



THEliOADEDCliOVES .,-/w 

ant convinced ihiil we lost the bcl unjust- 
ly — paying dearly for Major Biddle's help 
with the ministers. We blew it because of 
his drill team and the inexperience 
of his personally appointed timekeeper. 
Here is how it happened: 

Tex O’Rourke, a noted trainer and 
ring authority, was sitting two scats be- 
hind Baibuui. In the Nvw York liailil 
he wrote how it was that I was short- 
changed SIOO.OOO. 

■*1 was in the first row with a stop- 
watch.” O'Rourke reported, “and after 
the marines had drilled, a second canvas 
was slipped over the scuffed-iip original, 
but a careless workman tied a rope over 
the bell, blocking access to it. 

“With the fight ready to start. Har- 
bour. stopwatch in his left hand and bell 
cord in his right, started the watch and 
pulled the rope, but the bell didn't sound. 
He tugged again, still no ring. Finally 
he was handed Major Biddle's whistle 
and urged to hit the bell with it. He did. 
and the bell rang, sending the lighters 
into action. 

“But Barbour had forgotten that his 
w’atch had been running all the lime. 
Now I hadn't clicked my watch until 
they actually began to light. When Wil- 
lard went down for the seventh time, it 
was 2:39 on my watch. On Barbour’s? 
Probably 2:48. For at least nine seconds 
had been lost in the mix-up. false start 
or whatever you choose to call it. 

“Consequently, when the referee, 
counting without a watch, took 12 sec- 
onds to reach the count of seven, Bar- 
bour had the round over and clanged the 
bell. 

“By my watch, it was still not later 
than 2:5l.undc\erybody knows that Wil- 
lard was in no shape to get up in three 
more seconds or 30. 

"For these very solid reasons. I could 
testify 'til the end of lime that the fight 
did end in the first round and Kearns 
was shortchanged a hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

But the money was gone, whether I 
counted the loss as SlO.OOO. SIOO.OOO or 
SI 10.000. 

Just to substantiate my long-delayed 
revelation of the "talcum powder" used 
on Dempsey's hands, consider the story 
of the bout as written by Damon Runyon 
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and printed llie next day in the Hearst 
newspapers. 

"The rigid side of W'illard's face was 
a pulp. The right eye of the fallen cham- 
pion was completely hidden behind that 
bloody smear. His left eye peered over a 
lump of flesh in grotesque fashion. 

“The great body of the giant was 
splotched with red patches. They were the 
aftermath of Dempsey's gloves thump- 
ing there and giving back a hollow sound 
as they thumped, At the feet of the gar- 
gantuan pugilist was a dark spot which 
was slowly widening on the brown can- 
\as as it was replenished by the drip- 
drip-drip of blood from the man's 
wounds. He was flecked w iih blood from 
head to foot." 

In all his subsequent career Dempsej 
never inflicted such dreadful damage on 
an opponent. And he did it to this one 
in the \ery first round. There may be 
those who will wonder how it could 
possibly be that Dempsey didn’t know 
his gloves were loaded. Actually, it isn’t 
too surprising. He was young, and this 
was the most unnerving day of his hungry 
life. Until the hell rang and he slipped 
the leash, he was like a man who had 
been hypnoli/ed. Afterward, when 1 
cracked off the bandages and ditched 
them, he was so numb at being the heavy- 
weight champion of the world that you 
could have hit him with a hammer and 
he wouldn’t have blinked an eye. 

Willard always suspected that some- 
thing was definitely out of order. 
"Dempsey couldn’t lick anybody.” he 
has always argued, “Jack Kearns won 
everything for him." 

All I know is that, after the way I 
came up, I was always looking out for 
myself and my fighters. What happened 
to those other fellows was their lookout. 
That was the way I learned it during my 
young days in the Klondike gold rush. 
But winning the heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world was the biggest coup I 
ever heard of. My teacher. Wilson Mi/- 
ncr. would have I'leen proud of me. 


THETOYBUEIiDOC 

Next week, in I’arl II of his memoirs, 
Doc Kearns tells of the freewheeling, 
tumultuous years with Mickey Walker. 


They AH Laugh When the 
Wobbling Walkers Race By 


by HARRY PAXTON 

OiitK-rt F. Miinrii. a 39-year-old Levit- 
* ' (own. Pa. householder with a wife 
and six children, is a race svalkcr. He 
qualified as one of the six walkers on 
the 1960 U.S. Olympic squad but he 
was not the nation's best then, and 
there is little likelihood that he ever will 
be. VVin or lose, though, he is dedicated 
to a time-consuming .sport that strikes 
most outsiders as absurd— a sport that 
calls for the maximum in punishing ef- 
fort but offers no corresponding reward. 

Race walking is the art of moving as 
fast as possible without actually run- 
ning. and the good walkers achieve 
speeds of seven, eight and even nine 
miles an hour. This requires mastery of 
a technique that is much more dillicult 
than running — and in many ways more 
tiring, according to some men who have 
tried both. Yet when race walkers go 
on public display, with their exaggerated 
strides, their peculiar hip action, their 
high-pumping arms, they inspire no 
admiring murmurs. The average by- 
stander's invariable reaction is to start 
laugtiing. This doesn't dismay a con- 
lirmcd race walker like Bob Mimin, 
however. 

Minim is of Irish extraction, but he 
has the phlegmatic manner associated 
with the Pennsylvania Dutch people 
around Lancaster, where he grew up. 
He has the frame of a thin man — 5 
feet II inches and 150 pounds — and 
the muscles of a heavyweight. An only 
child, he was raised by his paternal 
grandparents. His grandfather, a guard 
at the Armstrong Linoleum plant in 
Lancaster for about 40 years, was a 
man who set great store by physical 
fitness, and ho installed exercise equip- 
ment in the backyard for the boy to 
us;. In high school and college (Millers- 
ville Slate, near Lancaster) Minim went 
out for sports that were a test of in- 
dividual effort — wrestling, gymnastics, 
cross country and track- rather than 
team play. 

He went overseas in both SV'orld War 
II and the Korean war. I or a time fol- 
lowing Korea he had trouble getting 

tonlimivJ 



WITH HANDS PUMPING HARD. MIMM WORKS OUT AT A TRACK IN LEVITTOWN. PA. 
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Wobbling Walkers 

enough sports competition to satisfy his 
appetite. One day in 1955 Mimm saw 
an announcement of a 15*miie svalking 
race in New Jersey and decided to en- 
ter, He barely managed to go the dis- 
tance and stumbled across the finish line 
exhausted and nauseated. His feel were 
so sore and blistered the next day he 
could not stand on them. But he came 
right back for more punishment, start- 
ing nith a t\so-mile sprint walk in Phila- 
delphia the following week. 

Today Mimm's whole regimen is 
geared to race walking. \ schoolteacher 
by training, he switched for a time to 
working in the local post otTice because 
it paid belter. Two years ago he be- 
came a civilian officer in the .Army Edu- 
cation Center at I'orl Dix. N.J. On 
Mondays, Wednesdays and bridays he 
leaves his house at 7 u.m. and drives 
his 1958 1-ord station wagon over back 
roads to l ort Oix. where he works from 
8 to 5. At quilting time Mimm heads 
cither to the l*embcrton High track 
near lori Dix or to whatever high 
school track is available in Leviltown. 
11c changes to his workout clothes in 
the car. 

Not much stops Mimm 

Once on the track he engages for 
about an hour in a race walker's version 
of interval training, interspersing walk- 
ing sprints of varying lengths with easy 
jogs around the quarter-mile oval. .-\n 
active storm or a gooey track might 
stop him. but not gloom of night. A 
policeman who detected Mimm on the 
track after dark one w inter evening was 
highly suspicious of such curious be- 
havior. He went so far as to search 
.Mimm's car before letting him resume 
his workout. 

Usually it is after 7 p.m. when Mimm 
gets home from his Monday-Wednesday- 
FTiday sessions. On Tuesdays and 
Thursdays he is on a 12:.^0-lo-9 p.m. 
shift at Tort Dix. So. instead of training 
at the end of the day, he does con- 
ditioning work at home in the morning 
— pushups, dumbbell routines and as- 
sorted other calisthenics, 

Over the weekend, if there is no race 
to enter. Mimm gels in several hours of 
roadwork on Sundays, generally driving 
into Philadelphia to team up with fellow 
walkers of the Penn .Athletic Club. 

‘i'd like to get out Saturdays, loo,” 
Mimm says, "but a wife has the idea 
that it's bad enough if you go out Sun- 
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day. She has other things she wants 
me to do on Saturday." 

Theresa Mimm, who is as bouncy in 
personality as her husband is re.served. 
sometimes chafes at the amount of time 
he spends on his walking. When Mimm 
made the Olympics in I960 he had to 
take a leave of nearly two months with- 
out pay. 

She says, "When he came back from 
Rome In I960 I told him, 'All right, boy. 
you've had your fling. Now let's case 
off.' But the next year he was hack at 
it harder than ever. Now he's getting 
ready for this year's Olympics.” 

The six Mimm children are clearly 
proud of their father, who has brought 
home approximately 40 trophies and 
100 medals in his eight years ol race 
walking (there generally arc awards for 
everybody who finishes in the longer 
races I. 

Bob Mimm is fond of his family, and 
he enjoys his regular work in the edu- 
cation field, too. By taking night courses 
over a period of years he earned a mas- 
ter's degree at Rutgers in education ad- 
ministration and supervision. 

But he is wistful sometimes that race 
walking must defer to family and career. 
"If time and money were no object," he 
said recently, "1 would train twice a day, 
and probably put in at least five hours. 

I would go out in the morning and run. 
Then I would get in some speed work on 
the track, race walking. Then I'd go for 
a longer walk, strolling. I'd do that four 
or five times a week. 

"One day a week I'd get the distance 
— maybe walk six or eight hours. Just 
strolling, perhaps, but getting the dis- 
tance in. It's hard to do well in a long 
race if you never go that far in practice.” 

To Bob Mimin, the speed work is fun 
but the distance training can become 
drudgery, particularly when a man is 
walking alone. Occasionally he varies 
his conditioning by entering a long run- 
ning race. Twice he has tried the 26-mile 
marathon distance, dropping out each 
time around the halfway point — once 
because his hands were frostbitten. 

He does not concede that marathon 
running is tougher than a marathon 
walking race. "In walking there's more 
of an all-round tiredness,” Mimm says. 
"You seem to be exerting everything 
from your feet right on up to the lop of 
your head. It can actually be restful to 
break out of your walking style and 
start to run. 

"When Tm running a long distance, 
my wind will begin to bother me, and 

r onUnued 



Such interesting people fly Qantas to London. 


Who flies Qantas? People who are in love with life. High-hearted jjeople who e.xjject — and get — the 
world’s warmest welcome and most outrageously elegant service. Happy people. People you’d like. 
People like you. Next time you fly to London— or most anywhere in the world— call your travel 
agent or Qantas. London flights leave New York at 9 a.m. First QANTMS VJETS 

of the day. Be aboai’d one soon — with the other interesting iieojile. Austraii.-s round-th.-worfd jet ajrjine 


Qanlus will fly you either way iirounil Ihe worhl. Every day from Francisro for Ainslrnlia. New Xenlnilii. the Orion!. Oflicos; New York, Hoslon, I’hiladolphin. Waxhing- 
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Superb skiing! That's why Colorado is the major training ground for our country's 
international racers— why champions come here to ski. and stay to live— why so 
many vacationing skiers return year after year. □ Colorado's light, dry powder 
snow; crisp, clear air; warm, brilliant sunshine; and limitless variety of slopes form 
an unbeatable combination. Add exciting after-ski fun, and the charm and hospi- 
tality of excellent alpine resorts, and you have all the ingredients of superb skiing. 
□ Why wait to enjoy it? □ This season come to COLORADO— Ski Country U.S.A. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COLORADO SKIING MANUAL 

COLORADO WINTER SPORTS COMMITTEE 

Room 368E, State Capitol Building, Denver, Colorado 80203 

Send me your FREE Colorado Skiing Manual— complete information and prices on all Colorado ski 
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Wobbling Walkers 


then my legs, If I sit down and rest a 
bii. 1 can get up and go again. But in 
walking, once you gel tired, >ou stay 
lirod fora good while. Your ai'tns are as 
tired as your legs. Your stomach mus- 
cles hurt. Your chest hurts. Your shins 
hurt. You're aches and pains all over." 

Minim enters upward of 25 races a 
year, starting as early as January and 
continuing as late as Decemiver. Since 
race walking has stepchild sUiUis in track 
and Held and is seldom included on meet 
programs, the walkers have to arrange 
most of their own competition. There is 
quite a bit of racing on the eastern sea- 
board, in parts of the Midwest and in 
California. 

There also is a schedule of eight na- 
tional senior outdoor championships, at 
lengths of 10 to 50 kilometers (6.21 to 
31-07 miles). Fach is held in a dilfercnt 
cit>. and hardly any walkers can afford 
to travel to all of them. Performers like 
Minim will make as many as they can — 
sometimes having at least part of their 
expenses paid by their home athletic 
club or chapter, other limes form- 
ing car pools or even hitchhiking all 
the way. 

Mimin explains his devotion lo this 
orphan sport in iindramatic terms. Me 
says he likes to keep tit. Me enjoys com- 
petition. Walking gives him these things. 
It is comparatively inexpensive. Then 
there are the awards he wins, the trips 
he makes, the people he meets. 

■‘Walking is a thing I can do fairly 
well." he says. guess every high school 
athlete dreams of making the Olympic 
team. But I found I wasn't good enough 
to go to the Olympics in any of the 
.sports J competed in at school. In walk- 
ing 1 linally got my chance." 

But his Olympic ambition has now 
been realized, and he is still walking. 
Doesn't he ever wonder in the midst of 
a hard race whether it's worthwhile go- 
ing on with it? 

■‘Yes. in Just about every race~or 
every long race, anyhow. If you've been 
out there on the road for a couple of 
hours and you've got another couple 
of hours to go. you have plenty of time 
to think, and your big thought is. ‘Why 
am I torturing m>sclf like this when I 
could be sitting home with a cold bot- 
tle of beer, joining the common crowd?' 
But by the time the meet is over you 
look back and .say, ‘Well, It wasn't so 
bad after all.' And you keep wanting to 
try again." end 
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Basketball's Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: 1. OAVIOSON (lO-O) 

>. KENTUCKY (lQ-1) 3. VANDEReiLT (tO-1) 

GfTORCJfA TECff's w/iifiisccj? U'hacfc Hydec 
was up to his old needling tricks when un- 
beaten and No. l-rankcd Kentucky came 
to Atlanta. '‘Kentucky will be pressing as 
usual.” he predicted. Just as Hyder expect- 
ed, his remark drew a snappish retort from 
Adolph Rupp. "Well, he's the authority on 
basketball," said The Baron peevishly. But 
Hyder was right. The Wildcats not only 
pressed, they collapsed like a wet paper sack 
when the Jackets pul the pressure on them. 
It took Kentucky five minutes to score a held 
goal, and Tech's Charlie Spooner harassed 
Cotton Nash to distraction. Meanwhile, R. 
D. Craddock, a hustling little sharpshooter 
from, of all places, Canmer, Ky.— he cried 
when Kentucky refused him a scholarship 
—scored 25 points. Tech won 76-67. 

V'anderbilt went down, too, after 15 
straight wins, tf.nnfjssfe had trouble slop- 
ping 6-foot-‘> Clyde Lee (he got 25 points), 
but its collapsing zone shut olf Vandy’s other 
inside shooters, and three foul shots in the 
last seconds by A. W. Davis and Larry Mc- 
Intosh won for the Vols, 57-55. 

That left uavidson (nee page 12) the only 
major unbeaten team in the South. The 
gung-ho Wildcats trounced Penn 90-73 and 
Princeton 102-68 in the Charlotte Invitation 
and then whacked West Virginia 93-82. 

North Carolina State made the sad mis- 
take of trying to run with duke. It got 
Slate nowhere. JcIT Mullins and his talcnicd 
friends simply outran the Wolfpack to win 
91-70. NORTH CAROLINA beat independent 
Notre Dame 78-68, while CLEMSON caught 
Wake Forest w/tfi fts brg guns txiW (ibc 
Deacons shot a dismal 20‘‘;) and won 87- 
61. Said Wake's Bones McKinney, "1 can’t 
remember a colder shooting day, except 
once we played in 20-bclow weather out- 
doors in Minneapolis.” 

THE EAST 

THE TOR THREE: I. VILLANOVA (».1) 

2. $T. eONAVENTURE («-l) 3. LASALLE (3-2) 

You would think that a coach whose team 
had won its way into the final of New York's 
Holiday Festival would have been pleased. 
Not Minnesota's Johnny Kundla. He grum- 
bled, “This is the dumbest team I ever had." 
villanova’s Wally Jones, a poker-faced 
tactician, hornswoggled the Gophers with 
his tricky dribbling and slick passes and, 
when they gave him shooting room, he 
flipped his funny little Jump shots over their 
heads for 31 points. Villanova won 77-73. 


In the Quaker City final. St. Bonaventure’s 
Fred Crawford had the Bonnies ahead of 
LA SALLE by a point with 3:42 to play. Then 
Frank Corace took charge of Crawford. 
He held him scoreless the rest of the way 
and put in the basket that clinched an 83-80 
victory for the Explorers. Five nights later. 
Corace was hrankic-on-thc-spot again. He 
shot in 22 points as LaSalle beat Penn 61-58. 
The Bonnies also won, over Duquesne 97- 
95, on Roger Bauer's last-minute shot. 

NYU seemed about to get by ST. Joseph's 
in Philadelphia. But. with 6:50 to go and 
his Violets ahead by six points. Coach Lou 
Rossini called for a slowdown. It was a 
grave tactical error. Led by Steve Courlin, 
the quick Hawks stole NYU blind and made 
off with the game, 82-76. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. MICHIGAN 

2. lOVOlA (lO-l) 3. WICHITA <10-3) 

One thing loyola Coach George Ireland 
likes is to have his Ramblers score points 
—the more the merrier. He had some fret- 
ful moments, however, before his team beat 
Indiana 105-92. But against Morehcad 
Slate, the nation's highest scoring team, the 
hungry Ramblers shot like demons and won 
easily 127-85. 

MICHIGAN, the prcscason favorite, was off 
and running in the Big Ten race. After a 
117-87 warmup with Detroit, the Wolver- 
ines turned loose Bill Buntin and sopho- 
more Carrie Russell against Northwestern, 
and the Wildcats succumbed 85-73. But 
challengers were popping up all over. MIN- 
NESOTA was in trouble against Purdue until 
6-fool-5 sophomore Lou Hudson, resting 
on rhti bench with a head injury, came in to 
score 24 points in the last 14 minutes. The 
Gophers won 97-93. OHIO state's Fred 
Taylor, deciding it was time to call off his 
noble four-game experiment, moved All- 
America Center Gary Bradds out of the cor- 
ner and back to the pivot. With Bradds 
feeding off skillfully, rebounding and scor- 
ing 32 points, the Bucks hammered Wiscon- 
sin 101-85. ILLINOIS romped over Michigan 
Slate 87-66 while iowa came from behind 
to beat Indiana 72-71 on Andy Hankins' 
last-minulc tap-in. 

Things were heating up in the Missouri 
Valley, too. w'lcHlTA, where bait control was 
once as welcome as a spring tornado, used 
this unaccustomed weapon to throttle Drake 
67-49. BRADLEY knocked oIT Arizona 67- 
59. North Texas 100-78 and Tulsa 79-59. 
But the hottest item in the Valley was st. 
LOUIS. The aggressive Bills brought down 


Ohio State 91-89 in double overtime, beat 
Tulsa 70-63 and then thrashed North Texas 
84-65 for their seventh straight. 

In the Big Eight. Kansas state was the 
favorite after the Wildcats defeated Okla- 
homa State 58-55 in the preseason tourna- 
ment final. TOLEDO looked like the best in 
the Mid-Amcrican. The Rockets shot past 
Kent State 75-57 and Marshall 84-73. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. OKLAHOMA CITY («.3) 

2. TEXAS WESTERN fl3-0 3. TEXAS (T.3J 

The Southwest Conference was curiously 
form-fitting on its first day. Texas thumped 
Baylor 83-59 while TEXAS AiM drubbed 
SMU 75-61 and TEXAS tech defeated Ar- 
kansas 93-84. Only RICE had trouble. TCU 
threw up a 2-3 zone around the Owls' big 
Kendall Rhine and held him to 17 points. 
But Rice won anyway 82-73. 

TEXAS w CSTERN beat Denver 53-42 in the 
Sun Bowl final and then trounced Western 
New Mexico 100-56 for its 12th straight. 
Bud Koper tossed in 30 points to lead Okla- 
homa CITY past Creighton 101-85. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE; 1. UCLA (ll-O) 

2. ORECON STATE (11-3) 3. UTAH (ll-t) 

It was a grim week for Cincinnati's Ed 
Juckcr. In Salt Lake City, Utah's speedy 
guards, Doug Moon and Skip Kroeger, 
swarmed over his playmakers like ants at a 
picnic and scored 50 points between them to 
beat the Bearcats 76-68. Juckcr. biller over 
the ofliciating, warned, "Utah will have to 
come to us someday. They better come with 
pistols loaded, because wc'Il be waiting." 
Utah's Jack Gardner observed sagely. "The 
trouble with Juckcr is that he has won so 
much he hasn't learned to lose." 

CINCINNATI met OREGON .STATE in Port- 
land after the Beavers had beaten Brigham 
Young 68-58 in the Far West Classic. The 
Bearcats escaped with a whole skin, but only 
after Ron Bonham had nearly been ejected 
for punching OSU's Frank Peters. When 
Bonfiani's temper subsided, be scored 28 
points, and Cincy won 57-53. The next night 
in Corvallis, Oregon State's Mel Counts 
threw in 38 points, and the Bearcats went 
down again, 82-61. Groaned Juckcr, "I must 
have been out of my mind to make this trip." 

Unbeaten ucla. after barely beating 
Washington State 88-83, lit into the poor 
Cougars with the full fury of its all-court 
press and fast break and buried them, 121- 
77. CALiroRNiA and Washington, playing 
at a much more conservative pace, split two 
games. Cal won the first 46-44, Washington 
the second 59-53. 

STANFORD, playing without ailing Tom 
Dose, lost to ARIZONA STATE 61-60 in over- 
time and then, with him, to use 75-74, also 
in overtime. But the Indians came back to 
beat use 62-46. Seattle defeated Arizona 
State 100-96 and at Tempe, too, where the 
Sun Devils had won 52 in a row. end 
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igJToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE MAN 

Sirs; 

Pete Rorcllc? Even the great iguana hunt- 
er, Richard Burton, has more credentials. 

Bill Gillis 

Lancaster. Calif. 

Sirs; 

Excellent job on Rorcllc. He well deserves 
it. Please extend kudos to Writer Ken Ru- 
dccn. I wish I had a blowup of the cover 
for framing. 

Ed Hogan 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

The south end of Kelso running north 
would have been more deserving. 

K, B, WttSHOFF 

Sacramento, Calif. 

Sirs: 

1 must say the sight of football's Rozellc 
on your special start-of-thc-ycar cover gave 
me something of a shock, but Rudeen's mas- 
terfully organized arguments convinced me 
that the NFL commissioner was indeed a 
worthy choice. 

John Sandlrs 

New York City 

PICKERS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your bowl game picks 
and astute call of the Giants and Bears game 
(Dec. 23). Your record is beautiful: three 
right, six wrong. Next December 1 suggest 
you poll the lowliest fan in Jasper Mills, 
Ohio. He could do better by tossing a coin. 

Larry Witiilrs 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Sirs: 

Please have Tex Mauie repeat after me: 
"Everything we.sl of Yankee Stadium isn't 
Bridgeport. Everything west of Yankee Sta- 
dium isn't Bridgeport. Everything. . . ." 

Jofc Allin 

Park Ridge, III. 

Sirs: 

You never did print your final season's 
record for college football predictions. 
Could it be you were Just loo ashamed? 
judging by your astounding .375 average for 
the bowl games, 1 cannot believe it was a 
case of modesty. 

Marc£LLUS Cash 

New York City 

• Yes, it w-as. Our pickers crawled out 
on a limb 203 times last season (handi- 
capping only the toughest games), got 
127 right, 68 wrong and tied 8 for an 
average of .651.— HD. 


MAULED BY BEARS 

Sirs: 

Regarding Tex Maulc's articles on Tittle 
and the title: nuts! 

What a waste of words to prove nothing, 
ril bet they taste terrible. Here's l.tX)0 cheers 
to George Halas. his world champion Bears 
and little ole Wriglcy Field. 

Bon Pi acoe 

Pinellas Park, Fla. 

Sirs: 

It appears to me, a typical Bear fan. that 
Tex Maulc should have know n the facts con- 
cerning the NFL title game. It was shown 
that it's almost impossible for one of the 
better quarterbacks in football to penetrate 
the heu defense. I concede that Tittle is 
an accomplished pas.ser, hilling Morrison, 
Thomas, Gilford and King, alongwith Mor- 
ris, W'hitsell, O'Bradovich. McRae and Pcl- 
itbon. At least. Tittle's not prejudiced. Ne.xt 
lime Mr. Mauie makes a prediction concern- 
ing the Bears, the world's No, I team, let's 
hope he doesn't base it on such paper-thin 
facts. 

Bill Whiilside 

Glen Ellyn. 111. 

Sirs: 

The many intemperate fans, now gloating 
with glee, who wrote to denounce Tex Maulc 
before the cKimpionship game between the 
Bears and the Giants will, no doubt, want 
his hide for their pigskin memories, because 
he picked the Giants. Mr. Maulc is, in my 
opinion, the greatest pro football expert in 
the history of that game. He knows the teams, 
the players, the plays far better than the 
amateur bettors who arc sore winners as 
well as sore losers. Sport, they should rea- 
lize by now’, if it is real sport and not just 
u sure thing, has a large clement of chance 
and accident. Before burning Tex .Maulc in 
effigy they should remember the retort of 
Oliver Cromwell; "I beseech you . . . think 
it possible you may be mistaken.” 

l.isLit Morris 

Chicago 

Sirs: 

It has always been my contention that 
you measured a great team by not only its 
starting team, but its bench as well. If (he 
Giants did not have the bench to till in for 
the injured players, then quite naturally it 
was not the better of the two teams on the 
field. When absent players arc being men- 
tioned, it might be well to remember that 
the Bears were without some of their start- 
ers also. Earl Leggett, for instance. He is 
one of the real great defensive tackles in 
football and was injured three weeks before 


the playoff. In spite of these key injuries, 
which Mr. Maulc failed to mention, the 
Bears proved their right to the title of world 
champions of pro football (whether those 
minor league fans of the AFL like it or not, 
and in this respect I agree with Mr. Maulc). 

Arthur L. Goss 

Earlvillc, 111. 

ROOM TO CHEER 

Sirs: 

From what I have read in our local pa- 
per. scores of people were turned away when 
they attempted to buy tickets at the NFL 
championship because the venue was Wrig- 
ley Field. If they were smart, the Bears 
would move when their lease is up to Soldier 
Field with its capacity of 110,000, just as 
your magazine recommended a month ago 
(Scorfcard, Dec. 16). 

T. JlFFERSON 

St. Paul 

EMERGING AMERICANS 

Sirs: 

Your special issue on sports in the Orient 
(Dec. 23) is an outstanding contribution. 
After working with the Olympic associations 
in several of the Far Eastern countries Iasi 
summer. I can attest to the objectivity of 
your articles on the Orient. 

The American Association for Health. 
Physical l-iducation and Recreation has the 
privilege of screening physical educators and 
coaches to serve overseas for the Department 
of State's Cultural Presentations program. 
Until the recent Games of the New Emerg- 
ing Forces, held in Indonesia, Cambodia 
had won only a single medal in international 
sports competition. At GANEFO. Cambo- 
dian athletes won a total of 12 medals and, 
interestingly enough, they were won only 
in the three sports that were coached by 
Americans. 

A1 Wright in his article, //iff/i Scorer with 
Either fiaiicl, very ably portrays the role of 
sports as an important and integral part of 
the culture of the Camlxidian people. This 
is true in most of the emerging nations of 
the world. American physical educators and 
coaches, who for the past several years have 
assisted those nations in organizing their 
physical education and sports programs, 
should be congratulated for the significant 
role they arc playing in improving interna- 
tional understanding through mutual inter- 
est in sports. 

For the Rome Olympics, 1 3 emerging na- 
tions sclcetod American coaches, who had 
previously worked with them as consultants, 
to coach their Olympic teams. 

RoswiLL D. Merrick 
Assistant Executive Secretary. AAHPbR 
Washington 

conlliiunt 
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19TH HOLE cmtlimifd 
Sirs; 

In his article on Cambodia, .\lfrcd Wright 
pays deserved tribute to the cs>aehing abili- 
ties of Messrs. Sorsby, Reavis, Appel et at. 
However. 1 feel that there has been a note- 
worthy omission. 

Marry Bright, a good half-miler a few 
years back, served our State Department as 
coach of Cambodia's track and field team 
from mid-iy(sO to mid-1962. Harry put in 
long hours pioneering the track and field 
program, trying to build a representative 
Cambodian team. Some of the ditticullics 
confronting him were: a sapping climate, 
mediocre competitive drive, a dearth of fa- 
cilities and equipment, and governmental 
and international polities. Even with these 
adversities I know that through his cfTort 
and desire he helped pave the way for some 
of his more publicised siiceesssirs in improv- 
ing Cambodia's athletic stature. 

Chari is H. Cahii h 
Ocean Shores. W'a.sh. 

POT SHOT 

Sirs; 

In your Ptopte section in the January 6 
issue you showed Chief Justice Earl Warren 
and Governor Pat Brown of California on 
u duck hunt. The gun the Chief Justice is 
holding on his shoulder looks like the small 
.410 shotgun, such as is often recommended 
for boy beginners. Mr. Warren seems quite 
heavy enough to take the recoil of a mag- 
num 12-gaiigc. 

Is his weapon the meager .410. and if so 
what did he hit with it? Or is the skinny 
barrel a trick of perspective? 

W'll t lAM Ot IVI R 

Sands Point. N.'i'. 

• The Chief Justice was shown carrying 
a 28-gauge shotgun, which falls between 
a 20-gauge and a .410. When shooting 
geese, Warren (at 210 pounds) always 
uses a I2-gaugc. but for ducks he some- 
times likes to switch to a lighter gun. On 
that day he used both well, bagged the 
limit: six ducks, six geese.— EI5. 

BONE RATTLING 

Sirs: 

Vour article. Alley Figliis on the Ice (Dec. 
2.Ti. gives a very definite false impression to 
(hose not familiar with the game of hockey. 
To try to correlate penalty minutes and 
standings of the clubs in the National Hock- 
ey League makes for a false analogy. Every 
time a player incurs a penalty, his team must 
play with one less man than the opposing 
team, If you compile statistics on how many 
goals arc scored when one team is a man 
short due to a penalty, you will have a more 
aeciirate gauge of the effect of roughness in 
professional hiK'kcy, 

The ability to outskatc. outshoot and oiit- 
scorc the opposition is what wins lnsckcy 


games, not roughne.ss per sc. Statistics on 
penalty minutes and standings of the teams 
arc merely coincidental. One can never out- 
skatc or outshoot the other team while be- 
ing a man short. The team which gets more 
shots on the opptssing goalie is generally the 
winning team. 

Good playmaking, stickhandling, shoot- 
ingand legal checking— not fights— arc what 
spectators should appreciate in hockey 
games. Don't encourage dangerous rough- 
ness in your articles. 

Hi nry L. Fi.i ichi r 

Towson, Md. 

Sirs: 

Roughness adds to the exeiiement. 

Jack Iovine 

Massapequa Park, N.'i'. 

Sirs: 

It irks me to sec National I lockey League 
players, the possessors of a skill and a dex- 
terity uneqiialed by participants in any oth- 
er sport, make fools of themselves. 

By stumbling over the iec and trying to 
pull the wool (jerseys) over the eyes of op- 
posing players, these athletes do not blind 
eonseiemious hockey fans to the fact that 
back alley fights deprive the sport of the re- 
spect it deserves. Good. hard, bone-rattling 
cheeks and rough play are and always will 
be part of the game and are w hat make hock- 
ey such an exciting sport. However, the 
hanky-panky (hat goes on during the brawls 
borders on the ridiculous. 

The players in the National Hockey 
I.eaguc are the best, and the game they play 
is the grcaicsi, but if the brawls continue to 
increase they arc going to have a hard time 
proving It. 

Jt>HN A. PORIVR 

Kalama/oo. Mich. 

Sirs; 

I enjoyed Herman W'eiskopf's article on 
NHL brawls very much. However. I strong- 
ly disagree with hisstaicmcnt that the Hawks 
are "a cinch for the championship." 

Last year the Haw ks were also a cinch but 
blew a nine-point lead and lost to Toronto. 
The same thing appears to be happening 
this year. Both Montreal and Toronto arc 
closing the gup greatly alreudy. 

T he Hawks, so far. have suffered no seri- 
ous injurie.s to their superstars, as Toronto 
and Montreal have. The Leafs lost .All-Star 
Defcnsciiian Car! Brewer for much of the 
season, while Bernic Gcotfrion and Henri 
Richard have not been healthy for the Ca- 
nadiens. It is interesting to note that Toron- 
to has had a healthy team in only four of 
its first 30 games. 

Also, Coach Reuy has been playing Chi- 
cago's three major stars, Pilote, Hull and 
Mikila, nearly 40 minutes a game, a pace 
which I doubt can be kept up all seastm. 

Dos Vali fy 

Toronto 
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CADILLAC OWNERS SELDOM GIVE THE ENGINE A THOUGHT 



why should they^ It's so quiet they barely hear it. And it's 
so dependable it rarely requires attention Thai's betause the 
people at Cadillac give it a great deal ot thought. The new 
Cadillac engine is the most pow- 
crlTil in Cadillac history, It produces 
more horsepower per pound ol engine 
weight than any other j)rodiiction en- 


gine in the industry. And this engine works in combination 
with d I iydia-.Matic that is wonderiully improved in respon- 
siveness. A remarkable new Turbo Hydra-Matic is standard 
on some models. Both assure amazing 
agility and exciting perlormancc. No 
wonder it's more tempting t/ian ever/ 



If you can’t taste the difference in (’lii\ as Regal. 

save the extra two dollars. , 


iftAt. WIMt ASr>SPtalTS^,NEW YURK.N V 


